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HEN we illustrated Mr. Hope’s 
new town mansion, we gave 
some particulars of Piccadilly,* 
and alluded to the great im- 
provements which had been 

made in that important thoroughfare.t There 
is still the same-tendency; and all that has 
been done there since the notice in question 
has had the same end in view. Most of our 
London readers have noticed a very elegant, 
though bizarre shop front, of stone, which was 
put up some months ago, close to the mansion 
we have named. This, with its sculptured 
decorations, female heads within wreaths, 
scagliola panels in the pilasters, lamps, and 
plate glass, will, we have no doubt, lead to 
considerable improvements in our shop fronts 
generally, and, as one of the first of aclass, is 
noticeable and praiseworthy.{ Annexed we 
give an engraving of half of this front, for the 
use of which we are indebted to the editor 
of The Journal of Design. 

The most important recent work in Pic- 
cadilly, however, is the reconstruction of 
Hertford House, which overlooks the Green 
Park, and forms one side of a narrow turning 
known as Engine-street. This mansion was 
formerly the Pulteney Hotel. The Emperor 
of Russia put up here during the visit of the 
allied sovereigns in 1814; and here the 
Duchess of Oldenburg (the Emperor Alex- 
ander’s sister) introduced Prince Leopold to 
the Princess Charlotte.§ After various muta- 
tions it was purchased by the late Marquess of 
Hertford, and is now being rebuilt as a town 
residence for the present Marquess. 

The original building was designed, we be- 
lieve, by M. Novosielski, the architect of the 
Opera House in the Haymarket; and Sir 
Robert Smirke afterwards added a Grecian 
Doric porch. The old structure was pulled 
down to the underside of the windows in the 
ground story, and the interior, which was 
originally very inconvenient, has been wholly 
re-arranged. In our present number we give a 
plan of the principal floor, and a perspective 
view of the exterior. || 

The chief drawing-room is 57 feet long by 
27 feet wide, exclusive of the bow: the other 
drawing-rooms are respectively 38 feet by 22 
feet, 22 feet by 22 feet, and 27 feet by 22 feet, 
and all are 20 feet high. This suite have 
doors opposite to each other, and give a vista 
of 114 feet. Opposite to the entrance to the 
principal drawing-room from the grand stair- 
case is the entrance to the Picture Gallery,—a 
fine apartment, 50 feet long, 25 feet wide, and 
34 feet high to the crown of the vault which 
roofs it. The ceiling is panelled, and the 
light is admitted by the intermediate range of 
panels marked ec, which are of glass. The 
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roof is formed by means of cast-iron elliptical | 


ribs, spanning from side to side. The ceiling 





* Evelyn, in 1662, mentions that he was a commissioner to 
pave the road from St. James’s, north, “then a quagmire,” 
and the ~~ about “ Pigudello.” 

t Vol. VIL., p. 493. 

t Its precursor is in Regent-street, 

i Hand Book of London. 

| See pp. 234 and 235, 
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present, like all the interior, it is unfinished. 
This gallery is destined to contain a collec- 
tion of pictures of inestimable value, and 
should be made fireproof as far as practicable. 
It will be remembered that at the late sale at 
the Hague, the Marquess of Hertford pur- 
chased many of the most important and costly 
works. The pictures are now scattered about, 
so that we cannot give a list of them, but 
the following are some of the most import- 
ant :— Holy Family,” by Rubens, bought at 
the sale of Mr. Higginson, in 1846, for 2,478/. ; 
portrait of Vandyck, by himself; “ The 
Alchymist,” by Teniers; “ An Interior,” by 
Metzu; “ Oxen in a Meadow,” by Paul Potter; 
Several pictures by Cuyp; “City of Cologne,” 
by Vanderleyden: “A Grand Waterfall,” by 
Jacob Ruysdael ; “A Landscape,” by Hob- 
bima, from the King of Holland’s collection ; 
“ A Grand Sea View,” by W.V. Velde; “ Land- 
scape, with a Herdsman,” by Claude; “ The 
Annunciation,” by Murillo, from the Aquado 





of the gallery is intended to receive a con-| 
siderable amount of plaster decoration, but at | 





Downs of Holland,” by Wouvermans; “Canal, 
Venice,” by Canaletti; “Interior,” by P. de 
Hoogh; “ Dutch Kitchen,” by Metzu; “ His 
own Portrait,” by Rembrandt; two pictures 
by Watteau; “ Repose of the Holy Family,” 
by Murillo; “Christ giving the Keys to St, 
Peter,” by Rubens, from the King of Holland’s; 
portraits of Philip le Roi and his Wife, by Van- 
dyck, also from the King of; Holland’s ; por- 
traits of John Pellicorn and his son, and of his 
wife and daughter, by Rembrandt, also from 
the King of Holland’s; “The Sybil,” by 
Domenichino, from Stowe; and “ The Unmer- 
ciful Servant,” by Rembrandt, also from Stowe, 
and which cost 2,300/. The Marquess has 
further a matchless collection of china and ob- 
jects of art, so that we may expect Hertford- 
house will become one of the leading sights of 
London. 

The dining-room is beneath the pictures 
gallery. 

Externally, the majority of passers-by will 
consider that no alteration has been made 
in the elevation of the house, so vaguely do 


collection; “A Lady reading,” by Terburg;| forms usually impress themselves. In reality, 
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7 
however, very considerable improvements | 
have been made, although the character | 
and leading features have been retained — | 
perhaps unwisely. The front has been | 
raised, to its great advantage: its height, 
which before was 57 feet, is now 71 feet: the 
arrangement of the pilasters is different, and 
pedestals have been added to them. It is 
throughout executed in Portland stone. The 
flank. which before was but a collection of brick 
gables, is now also of stone, and has had 
character given to it. 

‘Tho whole of the works have been executed 
by Messrs. William Cubitt, Plucknett, and 
Company. 

A short iime ago we conveyed a cynical 
foreigner over part of London, apparently | 
with very little satisfaction to him, and} 


certainly none to us, for he seemed to 





j 


objects we could continue to contemplate with| of that motion ; for we ge by sspgeenee, ; 
satisfaction, that they should be steadily | we analyze our —— ons re - 
balanced, and it is one which constitutes an) intention are the chief sources of int ina 
ecuthel f what the artist terms that we behold and admire as intel lectual 
—" peamitix: beings, for which reason the indications of 
"te hana only to regard the casts of those | causality must constitute no mean element of 
magnificent monuments of Grecian sculpture, beauty in art as = — me 
the Gladiator, the Discobolos, and the Apollo,) To investigate this - ject we _— oe 
all of which indicate a high state of action, to ascertain the causes 0 spoon ie Re ic 
perceive the meaning of this assertion. In all — — we game oe — 
is represented at that in- of the earth. y : 
are arin the balance of the body for if we except the ne bodies — 
is perfect. Were it otherwise it would be im- | effects of earthquakes and volcanoes an — 
possible to gaze upon them with the satisfac- causes as are too minute, rare, oF <r 
tion that every one feels in doing so. The to be taken into general accoust Saa 
artist’s skill is displayed in the indications of | vital forces of muscular action in rye r ro 
motion conveyed by other means than over- | growth in vegetables, and those . wind . 
balance; by the straining of muscles, and the water, In addition to the _— 0 gravity © 
intent expression of the features, — - | which the ones - ert , ever produce 
The caricaturist, on the other hand, who motion in terrestria “y ; 
eaiieiae to excite the imagination, indifferent! Why, we ask, _ oneness: never 
to beauty, can express even more violent action | yet been discovered? Simply because gravi- 


| with a few lines. It is only necessary for him tation is a force incessant in its operation, 


to incline a figure greatly forward, and in- whereas every other power opposed to it, how- 


think, like many foolish people of our OWN | dicate something like the position of the ever great in its commencement, 1s mga ca 
country, that it would be admitting ignorance | }imbs in running, to convey the idea of motion other forces upon earth, ong ot Geer, 
to appear surprised or pleased. The only | to any one. Perfect balance, then, or repose, yield to gravity sooner or later, and all motio 


exclamation of delight that escaped him 
was when, returning westwardly at night, we 
turned round and looked back on Piceadilly, 
with its broad causeway, tree-shadowed, and 
the double range of bright lights taking a 
snake-like form, and stretching far away, farther 
than the eye could reach. And this certainly 
is a beautiful sight. 

There is a curious letter extant, from the 
Board of Green Cloth to Sir Christopher 
Wren, telling him how that the King 
(William III.) had bought a number of 
lamps to light the road from Whitehall to 
Kensington, and that he was forthwith to erect 
a shed at Kensington, that they might be 
taken down and put away during the summer, 
ready for their Majesties’ use in the next 
winter. The contrast is interesting. 





ON THE BALANCE OF NATURAL 
FORCES CONSIDERED AS A SOURCE 
OF BEAUTY. 

UNREMITTING study is mecessary for the 
improvement of taste, amd mach depends on 
the education of the eye. ‘The instinctive 


im its technical sense, as regards form, will or ae by them at length ceases under 
isti is igh art, whereas over- | its influence. ; 

aang eth 9 of low art or cari- It follows, therefore, that nearly all motion 
cature. with which the inhabitants of earth are prac- 

But this power of estimating the balance of, tically acquainted (unless we take into account 
forces, or measuring sense, which we have other combinations of force only maintainable 
attributed to the eye, and is capable of high for a limited period, and the result of human 
cultivation, does not reside in the organ of | contrivance), must be a compound effect of a 
sight, but in the muscular apparatus external | power exceeding that of gravity at first, but 
to it, by which the eye is moved: it is truly a| gradually controlled by its influence. The 
sixth sense, which conveys to our minds a| exact perpendicular to the earth’s surface is 
perfect perception of the effurt required to/the only line in which this combination of 
make the organ take any direction under the | forces will not produce a curve, and the slight- 
influence of the will. The eye must not only/est divergence from this line, every mathe- 
see, but it must move, and we must be as well matician knows, will cause the object in motion 
acquainted with the distinct indications pre-|to follow a certain well-ascertained and de- 
sented to the mind by vision and direction (or| monstrable deviation from that line, termed a 
motion), in order to comprehend their mean- | parabola. This is one of those sections of the 
ing, as we must be with the alphabet and | cone which are supposed to represent almost 
orthography to understand the meaning of| every form of regular curve we are acquainted 
the printed page. In both cases the know- | with, including the circle, the ellipse, the 
ledge is acquired by elucation and practice, | hyperbola, catenary curve, volute, &c. Yet it 
through mental effort. would be easy to show that though all of 

The sense of motion, or the measuring | these represent lines of motion or rest pro- 
sense, is as capable as the other senses of | duced by the contention of two or more forces, 
sight, hearing, taste, smell, and feeling, of | they are of a nature seldom to be witnessed in 
conveying peculiar agreeable sensations to the| the greater operations of nature, if we except 
mind. As a musical note is to the ear, colour | the cirele, which is generally an indication of 
to the eye, cold or warmth to the touch, or! rest or balanced force, as seen in terminal 
sweetness to the taste, so are the regular suc-| flowers or fruits. Therefore none of these 











knowledge of objects derived from sight by 
the new-born lamb is beneficently bestowed | 
as necessary to the safety of an animal designed | 
to be comparatively independent from its birth; | 
but the infant is destined to pass through a 

long period of helplessness, and is born with- | 
out any power of instinctive perception of the | 
nature of objects from vision. Whatever it! 
learns from the use of its eyes is the result of | 
comparison and experience, or, in other words, | 
of reason; and this slow process is one of the | 
means ordained by Providence to force upon | 
man the continued exercise of his intellectual 

faculties from the earliest period of his exist- | 
ence. The difference between instinct and | 
acquired knowledge is, that the first is receiv 
as complete as necessary and is incapable of | 
extension: the other is the result of reason, | 
and has no limit to its acquisition by educa- | 
tion. The perception of beauty is the result | 
of intellectual comparison ; it cannot therefore 

be instinctive, and consequently it is peculiar | 


to man. It is true that, in the humblest mean- | 


ing of the word, brilliant colour is in the eyes | 
of the infant or the savage beautiful, but that | 
being an agreeable sensation produced on the | 
mind through the medium of a mere sense, it | 
does not express the meaning attached to! 
beauty by a student of art. Much of what is| 
deemed beautiful in form depends on the pre- | 
servation of just balance between the sustain. 
ing forces and those which would cause the | 
object to fall. To the perception of this we! 
are first awakened by the mother’s warning, | 
“take care lest that fall:” our safety ever | 
afterwards requires that we should be con- | 
stantly alive to such indications of stability : | 
it thus becomes a condition essential, in all | 


j 


| cession or proportionate arrangement of visible 
objects—of musical notes or rhythmical repe- 


| titions, the sweep of flowing curves, softness 


and smoothness of surface, swinging, rocking, 
or dandling,—all sources of gratification to the 
sense of motion, combined or uncombined 
with agreeable impressions on one of the other 
senses, An infant is delighted with the sight 
of a watch, but is in ecstasies when you move 
the bright object: a toy that does not move 
soon palls, and the most beautiful thing ina 
child’s estimation is a firewheel. Motion, then, 
in addition to colour and brilliancy, may be 
deemed the full complement of elementary or 
instructive gratification tothe human eye, con- 


ed | sidered as an organ possessed of two kinds of 
sense. But it is the same thing in respect of 


this sense whether the object moves or the eye, 
in tracing the outline of its form, and as the 
sense gradually becomes more cultivated a new 
kind of gratification begins to arise from the 
exercise of the measuring faculty connected 
with the sense of motion. ‘his is expressed 
by the word proportion, and we often perceive 
very young children intently oceupied in 
meting out with their eyes the regular sucees- 
sion or proportionate repetitions of the pattern 
of a carpet or wall paper. 

If, then, motion be such a source of gratifi- 
cation as it thus appears in connection witi: 
vision, it is an important element of beauty. 
It is, therefore, necessary to inquire whether 
nature presents any constant and unmistake- 
able signs that can convey to our minds the 
idea that the object is or has been in motion. 
Does any line or curve exist so universally 
described by moving bodies that its very sight 
will be associated in our minds with the cause 


‘curves, save the parabola, could possibly re- 
‘present the obligatory contention of gravity 
| with any single force, by whatever cause pro- 
duced, whether relatively weak or powerfal, 
rapid or slow. A stone thrown, rises and falls 
in a parabola: water falls in the same curve: 
‘it is seen in the waving herbage as in the tall 
tree stooping to the storm. We distinguish it 
in the graceful bend of every flower-stalk, and 
_Tecognise it in each angle of the knotted arms 
‘of the oak. The body of the fish, and the 
limbs of man and animals, all present sections 
of this incurvation in their rounded outline. 


' Almost intuitively, therefore, the appearance of 
the parabola in any position is naturally asso- 


ciated in our minds with life or motion; con- 


sequently we do not wonder to find sections of 
it reversed and resembling an italic S designed 
on the palette of a celebrated painter, or res 


corded as the line of beauty of Appelles. The 
anatomical investigation of the moving powers 
acting on the eyeball, too, will show that the 
eye itself ever tends to move in segments of 
the same curve; for the same Almighty Omni- 
science that created nature, having formed the 
human eye for its enjoyment, has bestowed this 
character upon its motions. 

The line of reasoning pursued, the aim has 
been to prove that the education forced upon 
us by nature has rendered us highly sensitive 
as regards the stability of structures. 

We have learned to estimate the influence 
of disturbing forces calculated to overthrow 
perfect balance, and traced their effect in pro- 
ducing curved lines, temporary or permanent, 
that indicate the direction taken by a moving 
body, under the combined compulsion of an 
impelling force and the counteraction of 
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gravity. We also have found that throughout | nearly shared the same fate from the same The probability is that he w 
nature such a combination of forces results cause, and are now very much lower both in fault of his own, let y 
epee in — saponin the para- previo and character than they ought to have Il! 

a; and we have regar that curve as been, and the others ; i all w 
especially expressive of the contention of business, ™ aze only me small way al _ Thope . make some remarks on contracting 
natural torces, and as the line most easily and; Nor are the evils complained of confined to pe hee pre to answer some of the objections 

eeably traversed by the eye, also as that the individuals themselves. Unhappily they soe who support the system of competition, 
which both nature and education teach us to/ are not the only sufferers. ‘Their families and __/¢ Will be seen from what I have already 
look for as natural to most moving bodies, | relatives, their merchants and workmen, as end agehe eS nes by Contes” 
whether in their rise or fall, growth or decay, | well as their creditors, all suffer more or he , that is so objectionable; but “ Buildmg by 
vigour or exhaustion ; and we have found it so, and occasionally others who out of friendship Competition.” Indeed, a a the only 
directly associated with the idea of vital power, | have lent money, or become security to assist ; > of ensuringthat any work pcr hh oe ar 
vegetable growth, or destructive force, that it|them. And we all know that when once a site nse comet 7 ath a sam dr cf es aemen 
is scarcely possible to dissociate its appearance | respectable man has been bankrupt, he is never prevent cselets dat qxtiavagent ciprmticuye ia 
from an intellectual perception of causation. | the same man again. A total change seems to doing the work 5: for’ 9 seqprncter Je sure to be 
We considered, therefore, that it is justly have come over his mind and character. He C@"@ft! and vigilant, knowing that any inatten- 
esteemed a line of beauty, peculiarly suggestive is either broken in spirit, dejected and care- Reaes Or negeponte Os Cie-eiee Wear ener © toap 
of thought. If the acknowledged beauty of , worn, or else he becomes hardened and reck- “P" bimself, and it gives him a greater per- 
this curve be traceable to such elements, other less, not caring how he gets on, nor what be- yer pentane Laine» AUPE 
combinations of the same elements may result comes of his ¢reditors on a second or third Sur 'cliet ciput new te-view ty te ony he 
in beauty also; and, with respect to struc- | occasion. evil consequences of competition ; how it con- 
tures, such as temples and public buildings, it | Ul. tributes to the breaking up of the comforts 
will be perceived that the forces in operation; [ja¢ men may get their “ money’s-worth ” mh —e ad of ae ps ey a largeand = 
are very similar to those which produce the ; Cpe ar : peered GRE pote soph hesrgete ag ps Bite oo 
WAS |i @ general way without having recourse to\isto deprave the character and harden the 
I , competition, and indeed would be positive| conscience: and those who thus suffer by the 
om by escaping the anxiety, loss, and litt- | world’s cupidity, are by that same world called 
; , gation so inseparable from the present practice. | dishonest and fraudulent. 
ON THE EVILS OF CONTRACTING. | beng rene to — the — of We have seen already that this method is as 
Mi. thinks: ehiete in waidioe: these “few g g work done in a fair way, and at a' needless as mischievous. But some recog- 


‘reasonable cost, without competition; and I | nised sy inly i 288 
Seige ; sed system certainly is necessary to screen 
“ 1 "I 9g ; , : 4 . . 
words ” is to collect some arguments against | need say but little of the plan of having a’ the employer from imposition, and the em- 


the present common system of public and pri- | clerk of the works, at a certain fixed salary, ployed from oppression. Yet neither of these 
vate competition in building ; and to be able | to pay the workmen and examine the bills for are affected at all by competition,—nay, the 
to refer people, and to enable others to refer | materials; or of employing a regular builder | very opposite. It is true, indeed, that some few 
people, to soinething they can read and think | to do the work, and be paid either according | have used “ competition ” with advantage to 
upon at their leisure, without having verbally | to his own bill, or a bill made out by measure themselves, and have escaped with impunity. 
to enumerate to them all the evils connected} and value. For I know that these cannot be | Many more, however, have suffered from its 
with it : | called cheap methods of building ; and I must | effects; but I fear they have regarded their 
The system of which I speak is one that has | confess that there are not now many builders | loss as the result rather of misfortune than of 
been increasing for some years, both in extent that I could trust to work without restriction, | fault ; ratheras the consequence of happening 
and rapidity; for it seems as if men now adopt | and make out their own bills in the end. And accidentally to fallin with<n unfit man, than as 
the plan of advertising for tenders as naturally yet these plans have each their advantages, es- | the natural result of complying with a vicious 
and with as little compunction as they would pecially when the work must be done in a/ custom. P 
do for any lost article: so much so, that any very superior manner, or when it is wished to! There ought, I say, to be some recognised 
attempt to destroy it might at first sight appear | make any indefinite alterations as it proceeds; | system by which as much work shall be had 
almost hopeless; but the moral evils inse-| or when the amount of outlay is not limited, for the money as may be reasonably expected ; 
parable froin it are so serious, that I feel it my | and the employer is desirous of paying to the! and that in such a way as shall not only pro- 
duty to disregard all difficulties, and I beg the | full for his work. They have therefore both | mote honesty, diligence, and contentm nt in 
kind attention of others whilst I endeavour to | advantages and disadvantages. But no system the employed, but also give comfort, satisfae- 
show,— , can be entirely free from imperfection and dis- | tion, and even pleasure to the employer. And 
I. | advantages. 'such a method I think is that which I have 
The effects of the system: its influence for; Now when a contract is required, why not! been seeking to recommend. 
evil upon every class which either directly or| obtain a tender from one man? There are! Now, we should not forget that men are 
indirectly has anything to do with building. |many ways of preventing him from making! more apt to err upon the side of anxiety for 
In considering the evils of the present sys- | his estimate unfairly high. He can be brought their own interest, and of suspecting those 
tem of competition, very little need be said | to take work as low as he ought to do in jus- | with whom they have to deal, than of forbear- 
upon those attached to the system of public | tice to himself. Whenever I have known this! ance and confidence. I do not say that they 
tenders ; except that they are so much worse | plan tried, and this has not been seldom, I | have absolutely no reason on their side, but 
than those obtained from builders selected and | have found it successful. still I cannot help thinking that when a man 
privately invited to make an estimate, in that} Let the builder make an estimate of the’ finds himself met upon open, fair, and reason- 
this system contains all the evils of the other | work proposed, and, if you are satisfied with able grounds, he is likely to be equally open, 
and its own besides; admitting, as it does, all| it, give him the contract; or else let him fur-' fair, and reasonable in his own dealings; 
sorts of men to an equal chance with the fair| nish a list of prices of work, per square, | whilst, on the other hand, if he thinks himself 
and honest, and moreover giving the worst|per pereh, per yard, and per foot, for the hardly and suspiciously dealt with, he also will 
man the best chance. several descriptions of work, and have the be hard and suspicious on his part, and eager 
Now the evils of the whole system cannot|whole measured at these prices when com-' to secure the advantage. But here some may 
be better set forth than by producing the pain-| pleted. This latter plan is the fairest, be-| object, they have given their builder bis own 
ful results of it, for nothing is so convincing | cause quantities of work can be measured way, and have left themselves in his hands 
as example. Men say theories look very well ;| more accurately from the building itself than without suspicion, but they found themselves 
that we can prove upon paper that such a plan| from drawings: but the former would perhaps sadly mistaken. But surely such persous 
is sure to succeed, but in point of fact it does | be preferred, because it is generally most satis- | have no right to lay all the blame on others, 
not; that this or that scheme must necessarily | factory to know the amount beforehand. for if they had not time and inclination, or 
fail, yet we see it prosper. But results or} However, in either case, there must be some knowledge and ability to keep their builders 
examples are not liable to these objections: | check upon the estimate and prices, and this | within proper bounds, it was their duty to have 
they test the proof of theories and establish|may be obtained by letting the architect | some one that could and would do so. Fora 
rules of practical wisdom. First, then, 1\examine them; or it may be worth while in) builder should not be left to himself: he 
will instance a town in the county of C , |some cases, to have an estimate from a local should not have his own Way ; or his employer 
from which I have collected the following | surveyor, who knows all the local prices, or will soon repent it. It is true that builders 
interesting but distressing facts. The last|from some disinterested builder ; or it might should have their fair and reasonable profits ; 
generation of builders in this town, or, as they | be from both. But in a small, straightforward should gain a competency for old age, and the 
were then chiefly, master-masons and master- | piece of work, it would not be difficult for any maintenance of their families; but it is our 
carpenters, lived quiet, honest, and respectable | one himself to cast up the quantities, and bounden duty to use such caution and = 
lives, bringing up their families well, and plac- | make out something of the prices common in dence as shall sereen us from imposition anc 
ing them in a decent way of business. Now,|the neighbourhood; quite enough to see loss. Although they ought not to “ make 
I have been at the pains of enquiring into the | whether the estimate (at any rate a detailed | haste to be rich,” any more than their em- 
histories of these men, and can testify to the|one) be far out of the way. Besides, if the’ ployers, they ought not to be deprived of their 
respectability and prosperity of the whole body, | builder knows that another will be called in, rights, or be underpaid for their work. on 
which consisted of nineteen or twenty, But|for a tender, should his own tender be un-| Now some men endeavour to satisfy their 
when I turn to the modern set, about whom I | reasonable, he will probably send in at once a consciences by arguing that one man can work 
have made enquiries equally particular, I find | satisfactory estimate, or one which can easily more cheaply than another, and that com pet- 
that out of seventeen builders, master-masons,|be made so by a little explanation of the | tion is the only way of discovering such per- 
and master-carpenters, seven have been ruined | differences. This a/one would often be enough, | sons. It is, indeed, true that one man can 
only and entirely from taking contracts too | but experience tells me it will fail at times. It work more cheaply than berrigd can — to 
low, and trying to cut each other out by com- jis moreover satisfactory to be able to choose|do; but how much? 5 —_ he enoug a 
petition, Of the remaining ten, six have very’ one’s own man, and give him the first chance. ' make it discernible whether he can really 


ill not, for any 
ou go to another, 
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afford it or not. Besides, even wupposing he | between _ aris — fe pe plo 
i i re indus- | builders. i 
con do 06, 7 managed two or three centuries back. In those 


trious, or more intelligent, by knowing er we find, that if men had not money 


i d how to make the | ; ne 
pe = ana dens act be right to deprive enough to complete their buildings, they used 


rea ace sk mn e- to leave a wing or a portion unfinished till 





Then it seems they had more than a mere 
drawing from which to estimate the several 
items, for the “ fynyalls to be well and work- 
“oy wrought, made, and sett up after the 


best handelynge and form of good workman- 
ship, according to the fynyalle of oon buttrasse 
which is wrought and sett up,” &c. And in 





j tirely of the advantages which his supe-| I t 
— esta and abilities should give him, | they had; or else they were satisfied with 


and only to turn them into a means of injuring | 
himself. | 
Others, again, remove their scruples by say- | 
ing “we avoid many of the evils of which you | 
complain, by not pledging ourselves to accept | 
the lowest tender.” “Is rn yon pee | 
fe you act unfairly, and make de- | eir 
titled ‘fore, Tor all alike spend their time, | was to have substantial and durable buildings, 


and some their money, in preparing estimates, | ' 
when only one out of the whole number has /so many of their works have come down to 


ny chance of remuneration; but, in Ww 
aie their chance should be equal, if the toil abundant specimens of public buildings of 
and joss are equal. And yet in the face of 
this, persons who ought to know better, have 
no scruples about inducing hard-working | 
tradesmen to spend time and money on that, 


which ends in disappointment. Nor let people | by fire ; for, before the Great Fire of London, ened ” 


even attempt to take refuge under such a| more than half the city was composed of an- | 


cient timber houses: and still through the learn, before we stand even on a level with 


country, and in some old towns, as Chester, | our forefathers in many kinds of prudence and 





“saving clause,” for it never was intended to 
give a liberty of choice out of respectable | 


what their funds would allow them. I suppose | jonn 
they made their plans, and determined wally ‘others, are to find “ stand glass with imagery ” 
what accommodation they wanted, used up. 
their money as far as it would go, and then 
waited till they could get more. ‘They did not 


stint themselves in scantling of timber, in| a 
thickness of wall, or pitch of roof. Their care | mate so much the more accurately, in the 


common | posterity. It is true that though we have | 


the glazier’s work, “ Richard Bonnde,” and 


at 16d. per foot, and lead at 2d. per foot, equal 
‘to a specimen referred to, then put up. By 
‘this means they were able to tell exactly what 
the work was to be, and could therefore esti- 


‘present day the estimate is often actually 


‘and they had them, and this is the cause why guessed by several of those who tender. Nor 


is this to be wondered at, when we take into 
‘consideration the useless labour they might 
‘incur; and this is one reason why we see such 


‘different kinds, we have not so many remains an immense difference between the several 
of medizeval houses. ‘The reason of this seems! tenders for the same work. In fact it then 
to be, that most of the ordinary houses were becomes a kind of lottery. Alas, I fear me 
built of timber, and they have been destroyed | that though this age calls itself an “ enlight- 


one, and calls all its predecessors 
“dark,” yet we have both to learn and un- 


tenders, but only as asecurity against bankrupts, | York, Bristol, &c., there are abundant proofs | wisdom. 


. * 1 
and men otherwise notoriously unqualified ; and | of it. But many houses of our day, built) 


if,a man offers to enter into the specified con- | within this very half-century, are already al- 
ditions, it is dishonourable to refuse the lowest | most in need of renovation. _ 
merely because you like to employ another:; Now in the modes of building used from 


the builder comes as to a gentleman, expecting | the very earliest ages, one existed without in- | 


to be treated fairly and openly, and if he is termission, so far as we can learn, up to the 
not, he goes away justly discontented and dis-| rise of this generation of builders: I mean 
satisfied; the more so if to this unfairness has | the confinement of one branch of mechanical 
been added the injustice of acting thus in the | art to one man. ‘There were no such beings in 


. . . . . ] . . . 
case of a private personal invitation to submit | old times as “ builders,” in our sense of the | 
* * * 


* word. ‘They were master-masons, master- 
Iv | Carpenters, master-glaziers, and the like. One 
’ : : , |man did not undertake every kind of work: 
I will offer a slight sketch of the rise and he devoted himself to his own department : all 
popularity of this system, adding a few remarks hig energies were concentrated in it: it ab- 
on the ancient mode of building as compared gorbed all his interests, and he was perfect 
with our own. |master of it. But now one man takes every- 
Several causes have combined to make’ thing, no matter what. He says he cannot 
public competition popular. The two chief keep to the trade he was brought up to: it is 
are: 1—That it is such a very easy way of not enough to support him: and this leads 
getting at what is considered a fair estimate; him to this general, and superficial, and really 
and 2—I: is a means of finding out the | untradesmanlike system. 
“cheapest man” to do the work. These,; And in considering the past, another great 
perhaps, are the main reasons why those who_ difference, and not less striking, encounters 


a-tender, * 


build, adopt and perpetuate this system. But us,—the total absence of competition. Our | 


‘there are many persons, not so directly con- forefathers had it not. "They lived and pros- 
werned, who give it a helping hand. For pered, and there seems to be no reason why 
instance, it may often be the interest of the we should not do the same. hey entered 
architect to recommend this plan, and that it into contracts. But they did not enter into 
is so may be the fault of those who employ them in the blind way in which men of our 
Aim. The motive of the architect in this, is to day have done of late years. Their contracts 
‘prevent the contract from exceeding his esti- were quite as binding as ours, and they had 
mate, and he is sometimes influenced by causes to find large securities for their fulfilment. In 
over which he has no control; such, for ex- the indentures for building King’s College 
ample, as the following: Mr. E. saysto Mr. A., Chapel, Cambridge, we find that the contrac- 
“IT want a house, but my means are limited : tors took each item separately, and did not run 
what accommodations can I have for this sum? the whole into one lumping ‘sum; the money 
This is something of the plan I should like, with to be advanced on each item being also accu- 
the size of the rooms and a few other memoranda rately specified: thus, for instance, we read 
for your guidance. Can it be done for this “and for the good and sure performyng of 
sum?” “ Yes, Mr. E.,” replies the architect, all these premysses, as is afore specyfyed, the 
“I dare say it can, I will make out a sketch said Provost and Scolers covenaunten and 
and see.” The sketch comes, and the esti- granten to pay unto the said John Wastell ” 
mate (so far as Mr. A. can tell, without having (the King’s master-mason) “ for the per- 
made out the detail drawings) comes fully up formyng of every buttrasse 61L. 13s. 4d., 
to the amount specified. Oneortwoimprove-| which amounteth for all the said but- 
ments are then suggested. “‘ This room should trasses 140L., and for the performyng of 
be a trifle higher,—that passage a trifle wider, the seid towre 100L, to be paid in forme 


—this dimension is not quite so large as I following; That is to sey, from tyme to) 


proposed,” &c. “ But, Mr. E.,” suggests the | tyme as moche money as shall suffise to pay 
poor embarrassed architect, “ you must re- | the masons and other laborers rately after the 
member that your sum is limited, and will! numbre of workmen; and also for stone at 
barely cover the expense as it is.” ‘* Well|suche tymes,” &c.: “ provided alway that 
then, Mr. A.,” is the rejoinder, “I should like|}the said John Wastell shall kepe conti- 
two or three of these little things done: you nually 60 fre-masons working upon the said 
must see what you can do for me.” And 8o|works; and in case ony mason or other 
the drawings and specifications are made out 


I fear by this time I have wearied my 
/readers, but my deep sense of the magnitude of 

the evil which I have described, will, I trust, 
‘with the earnest at least, plead my excuse: 
and I would only ask this further favour of 
them, that if at any time they should be called 
upon to build, especially if that building be 
sacred, they will make it a matter of conscience 
'to inquire what mode of effecting this object 
will be least injurious to the temporal and 
|eternal interests of others; for surely it must 
| be a sort of sacrilege to build upon the loss, or 
| Spiritual hurt, of our fellow Christians.* 





MEMS. OF NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


| In New York it appears that there are hun- 
| dreds of streets of unoccupied third and fourth 
| stories—levels which, in France or England, 
‘would be populously inhabited. There are long 
| blocks of houses, in every part of up-town, 
| through which run uninterrupted lines of floors 
‘unoccupied. And yet the crying want of New 
York is for elegant private lodgings. Mr. N. 
P. Willis says, as to this, in The Home Journal, 
|“ The pride of the dwellers in tall houses re- 
| quires that they should have the front door to 
\themselves—also the door plate and bell- 
/handle—also freedom from other people’s ash- 
barrel on the sidewalk edge—also the right of 
‘entry and staircase, privacy of basement, and 
‘exclusive control of gas, Croton, and night- 
key. ‘These (with fashionable neighbourhood) 
‘constitute the actual and tangible advan- 
tages of a ‘ house up-town.’ And we propose 
| to continue these, one and all, to the present 
| enjoyers of them—proposing only a better use 
|of their superfluous upper stories thus :— 
Of every five houses in a block, let the 
‘central one be taken by a landlady of lodg- 


ings. The main floor and basement might be 
| occupied as a restaurant and cook-shop. The 
other rooms she would let to those who should 
| agree with her for an annual rent, paying also 
‘for regular “service, and for the meals she 
| should furnish. Of her neighbours on either 
| side she should hire the upper stories, opening 
an access to them from the central house, and 
| sealing up the staircases, so as to cut off all 
communication with the families below. In 
this way, an entry, run through the entire 
block, would be like the long wing of a hotel ; 
and this appropriation of it, known only to the 
occupants, would be no manner of incon- 
venience to the private residences whose doors 
and staircases were left undisturbed.” 

The same writer says, touching intended 


and in order to get it at all down to the amount 
required, recourse must be had to competition. 
But without these incitements, the architect 


Way it is, competition must be sought. 

Now men are very fond of telling us we 
must not plod in the ways of our forefathers ; 
that they were easy-going, and slow, and 
plodding, and the like, but that this will not 
suit our case, We have seen the contrast 





» labourer shall be found unprofytable, or of 


ony suche ylle demeaner whereby the work 
shall be hyndred, or the company mysor- 


, dered, not doing their duti 
may make his estimate tou low: so, whichever | one gay bene lyases 


they ought to doo, then the said surveyor 
to indever hymself to perform them by 
such wayes as hath byn there used before this 
tyme.” Then he was to find iron work for 
the pinnacles to the value of 5s. each, and an 

more that was required to be used, he was 
“to bere hytt at his own cost and charge,” 


visitors to London: — “ Letters of intro- 
duction are in great demand, and, in fact, 
some substitute for these fancy-claims upon 
| attention and hospitality is very much 
jneeded. Now that European travellers are 
coming over in considerable numbers, could 
|not a hureau of exchange, in such matters, be 


opened in New York—giving checks for dinners 








| “In Contracting with Builders and Others, Beware ! or 
& Few Words to any who are about to Build,” London: 
| Longman, 
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abroad, fj" promises to pay dinners here on | tasteful houses, with flower-plats and gardens; 
demand ? At present the interchange is very | availing of the frequent omnibuses, or of spe- 
unequal. i ; cial trains run almost hourly, and ‘commuting 
The New York Evening Post, says, “The! for passage at 20 dollars to 40 dollars a year: 
operations in the building line have, at they reach their stores and offices in the 
this early period of the year, advanced with morning, and at night sleep with their wives 
great rapidity. Several old hotels are in} and children in the suburbs. No time is 
course of being pulled down, to give place to | lost, for they read the mornin : and even- 
more elegant structures, while the great in-|ing journals as they go po pict If 
crease in the rents of dwelling-houses has! we would seek for a solution of the rowth 
given rise to plans for the erection of a large | of Boston in commerce, wealth, and ~ ula- 
number in the upper part of the city. In/ tion, we may trace it not only to eee 
some localities, the demands of landlords are 80/ position and admirable harbour, but to the 
exorbitant, that more removals will probably | enterprise, intelligence, and frugality of her 
take place in May next than have been known people. Her enterprise descends lineally from 
for any previous year. Already there are hun-| those bold ancestors who planted an empire in 
dreds of houses tobelet. Dwellings that were | the wilderness. She has inherited alike their 
formerly rented for the yearly sum of 400 spirit and their love for letters. These have 
dollars, cannot now be obtained for less than guided her enterprise. But it is one thing to 
450 or 500, while the rent of larger dwellings | acquire, and another to retain. The frugality 
has been increased in proportion to their size. which characterises the old Bay State is the 
——Mr. W. B. Astor has entered into con-| great secret of accumulation. Here every 
tracts for the erection of about two hundred artisan aspires to own his house, and to leave a 
houses, from three to five stories high, in| patrimony to his children. Having secured his 
the vicinity of Forty-fifth-street, on the north | dwelling, he buys a single share in a bank 
side of the city, the outlay on which will not railway, or factory, and gradually becomes a 
fall_ much short of 1,000,000 dollars. capitalist.” ; 
In Wall-street, the Atlantic and Sun Mutual’) “Our new institution,” writes the Secre- 
Insurance Company intend building a large tary of the Boston Art-Union, “is rapidly 
and elegant structure. The ground for this rising into favour, and we hope it will be 
building, situated on the south-west corner of the means of doing much good for art and 








trench will be required to conduct the water 
from each well, in order that another may be 
made round its circumference with a stratum of 
earth 2 feet in thickness. 
| A wall must be built within in such a manner 
|as to enable the water pumped from the 
wells to pass out through a cistern on a 
| level with the other wells. Each well requires 
|a discharge or a ditch to lead off the water 
when required: otherwise it would not be pos- 
| sible to work to the cistern. These wells re- 
quire cleansing twice a year, to prevent cisterns 
and tubes being silted up by the deposit of the 
water or other matter. The cistern consists 
of two little walls of stone built upon a founda- 
tion of well-beaten clay: these walls ought to 
be 1 foot thick, and 1 foot 6 inches high, carry- 
ing it along the brink which forms a canal 8 
feet 9 inches wide towards the commencement 
‘and theditch. This canal ought to increase in 
width as the conduit lengthens and the water 
‘becomes more abundant. It must be covered 
with flat square stones, above which turf must 
_ be laid, reversed to impede the earth collecting 
and to prevent anything falling in. Thus 
the water which filters through the brink, 
{not finding any obstacle passing through the 
‘joints of the cisterns, will flow into the conduit. 
Every fifty perches it will be necessary to 
build small wells or cesspools, of 3 feet in 
diameter and 5 or 6 feet deep, measuring 


Wall and William-streets, extending on the | artists in our country. The planis considered | from the foundation of the conduit. These 
latter street adistance of 98feet,andrunning west | the best that could be devised for the objects cesspools serve to receive the sand and the 
58 feet, hae been purchased for about 294,000 | which we have in view. The Boston Art- | deposits of the water: they should be lined 
dollars : this includes the price paid the present) Union provides that each drawer of a prize with good brickwork laid in clay, so that the 
occupants for their leases.—~Another large shall be at liberty to choose both his subject water do not escape. This being always 
building will soon becommencedon Fourteenth- | and the artist he may desire to paint it.” full, the water easily flows into the next cis- 


street, near Irving-place, by the Board of the’ Good scope for jobbing here! 
Medical University, who have disposed of the 

edifice on Broadway, opposite to Bond-street, | Fo. =a 
which is known as the Stuyvesant Institute. | bepeerseg 

The new structure, which is to be built entirely, THE subject of gathering grounds for a 
of granite, in the massive Egyptian style, will Wter-supply to the metropolis having been 
form one of the most imposing public build- | Teceutly very much considered, it is not main- 
ings in the city. The Tombs, we believe, is| tained as an original idea that this necessary 
the only edifice of this description in the city. | ¢lement can be obtained from a variety of 
——The aspect of Broadway will undergo a| $PTings or streamlets, or collected from waste 
great change during the present year, if we_| lands, in a sufficient quantity for all the uses tht 
may judge from the number of new buildings | @ large town may require for it. ‘The Romans 
proposed to be erected. On the corner of this | have left us several examples, which have been 
street and Liberty, a new brown stone edifice, | Steadily practised by the modern Italians, of 
the plans of which have been designed by | tapping hills abounding with springs, and 
Messrs. Thomas and Sons, architects, will be conducting them into a conduit or aqueduct, 
constructed on a scale of magnificence exceeded for the purposes of irrigation, as well as for the 





by few buildings in that part of the city. It will | 
havea front on Broadway of 23 feet, and a depth 
of 115, Thompson’s well-known confectionery 
establishment, near Park-place, will shortly be 
replaced by a large brown stone store, for 
Tracy, Irwins, and Co., dry goods merchants. 
On the south-east corner of Broadway and 
Wall-street, a handsome structure will soon 
be put under way. When completed, it is to 
be occupied by the Bank of the Republic. 
Two other banking houses are also to be built 
in the same street—one for the Mercantile 
Bank, to be situated on the corner of Broad- 
way and John-street; and the other for the 
Broadway Bank, on the corner of Broadway | 
and White-street. The directors of the 
Chatham Bank have purchased a lot on the 
corner of Duane-street, near Chambers, for | 
about 28,000 dollars, on which they will erect 
a new building for the transaction of their, 
business. 

A writer in Hunt’s Magazine says, 
“Boston, with less scope than New York, 
has, like New Orleans, Philadelphia, and 
London, over-stept her sea-girt isles. She 
has attached herself to the main by one) 
wide natural avenue, the neck, paved and 
planted with trees, by one granite struc- 
ture, the Western Avenue, a mile and a half 
in length; by six bridges, seven railways, 
and three ferries, one terminating in a railway. 
Seven railways branch into sixteen, and ten 
avenues divide into thirty within the first nine 
miles from her exchange. ‘These diverge like 
a fan, and on the streets thus made is found a 
large population under separate municipalities. 
As land rises in value, hotels, offices, and 
blocks of stores usurp the place of dwellings. 
The old residents, leaving the low and 
reclaimed land to foreign labourers, plant 
themselves in the suburbs. There they build 





embellishment and uses of a city. 

Alberti has a full account of the methods 
formerly adopted, and several recommenda- 
tions of the best means to accomplish such an 
object, where water is required; but probably 
the most practical description is contained in 
the “ Principi di Architettura Civile di Fran- 
cesco Milizia,”” cap. ix. tomo secondo, pub- 
lished about seventy or eighty years since. 
Geology at that period was in its infancy, ant 
could hardly be called a science; but to prac- 
tical men the strata which were pervious an 
impervious were known, as well as the faults 
and fissures on the earth’s crust, and expe- 
rience had taught the qualities of water most 
approved, if it had not defined its chemical 
properties or degrees of hardness. The fol- 
lowing is a literal translation of the chapter 
alluded to :— 

MANAGEMENT OF WATER. 

To collect several streams together, little 
wells are dug at the distance of from 25 to 30 
feet from each other: they are united by 
trenches or canals, which receive the water 
and conduct it to its destination. 

Before commencing the work, a level should 
be established, taking advantage of the natural 
slope of the earth, or one should be made to 
the bottom of the canal. The architect ought 
to be an adept in levelling. In cutting these 
‘trenches, care should be taken not to pierce 
‘the beds of gravel or clay which retain the 
| water, otherwise it would be lost. Practice 
| teaches many other precautions, which all the 
‘theories in the world cannot suggest. Dig 


| the trenches to a convenient depth: give tothe 


| ground a slope according to its qualities: regu- 


the branches at any 


side in the form of a goose’s foot: to unite as 
great a quantity of water as possible, another | 


‘late the inclination of the bottom; and carry | wal . f 
distance and on either | duit, and make it sustain the weight of a 


|tern. They must be covered with a large 
stone loaded with earth. These cesspools re- 
| quire cleaning twice a year. Marks should be 
| placed on the top corresponding with those on 
the plan, which ought to be taken exactly, in 
case of any defects occurring in the works. 
No pits should be dug near the conduits, or 
the water will be drained away. 

For the same reason no plantations should 
be allowed near, for fear the roots should pene- 
trate into the conduit, and, destroying the 
brink, let the water escape. Tubes must be laid 
from the supplies to conduct the water to its 
final destination. These tubes must be made 
of wood or stone when depths or heights are 
inconsiderable, otherwise, from the velocity of 
the water, these tubes would be in danger of 
breaking. Where these obstructions occur 
tubes of iron must be substituted for wood and 
stone. ‘I'he wood used for tubes must be oak, 
elm, or alder, as thick and long as possible : 
the diameter of bore must be according to the 
quantity of water which is to flow through them 
The pipe should be at least an inch thick with. 
out the bark or pith. The end of each tube 
should be inserted into the next, and every 
joint should be united by an iron ring, and 
cemented by mastic composed of mutton fat 
beaten in a mortar with brick dust to the con- 
sistency of soft wax. When holes and fissures 
occur they should be filled up with wooden 
wedges wrapped in tow and plastered over with 
mastic. The wooden tubes are generally 2 
feet long and from 2 to 6 inches thick. When 
they are 7 lines thick they can resist the 
weight of a column of water 25 feet high. 
They should be inserted one within the 
other with a mastic made of pulverised 
cement, fine sand, or iron filings, mixed 
with an equal quantity of pitch, fat, and nut 
oil. For the thick tubes another mastic 1s 
/used, composed of lime and powdered cement. 
Earthenware pipes may be used, glazed inside 
and outside, not less than two fingers in dia- 
| meter; and one end should be narrower than 
the other, to enable them to fit into the next 
pipe: the joint is stuccoed with lime tempered 
‘with oil. All the tubes should be laid in 
| ground that is well levelled, that the smallest 
| obstacle to the free passage of the water may 
'be removed. They ought to be laid ina trench 
| sufficiently deep to prevent the frost and the 

|sun penetrating. Before being covered they 
| should be well tested. To this effect we must 
| wall up the lower mass of stone of the con- 


column of water somewhat higher than that 
which is to flow into it. The iron tubes, of 
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which Fancini was the inventor in 1672, are 


upper covering those of the lower: powdered | it to the amount of 18 inches to make it rise 


generally 3 feet long: they are made with | sand must be used with it, which is to make the | 20 feet ; 24 inches to make it rise from 20 to 


edges which unite with precision, and are|torba bind better. 


These aqueducts will 30 feet; and increasing it for every 10 feet of 


cemented with mortar and pieces of leather, | endure for ages, and are impervious to frost. | elevation, which may go on to that of 60 feet ; 


ri i , ter can be conducted in streams, | but beyon , 
and fastened with strong iron screws. If the When the water ca oh oy it is customary | may be vehored to 4 for every 10 feet. With 
e water by an aqueduct of respect to the distance between the two ter- 
‘mini, when it is beyond 600 feet, 3 inches of 


diameter be 4 inches the thickness should |a 


be 4 lines, and as the diameter increases always to sustain t 


nd through dee 


2 inches the thickness should increase 1| brick raised upon arches, as has been already 


line : thus atube 10 inches in diameter should 
be 7 lines thick. The iron should be well 
fused without boiling, and of equal thickness. 
In the country aqueducts leaden pipes should 
not be employed too lavishly, as they are liable 
to be stolen. But when pipes of wood, stone, 
or iron require elbows, these must be made 
of lead, and united to the others by means of 
edges and pieces of leather. 

In Vienna glass pipes Lave been tried, as 
being cheaper, and as offering less obstruction 





d this point, the number of inches 


said: if possible, these constructions, so ex- height must be added to the elevation of every 


pensive and so exposed to injury, should be 600 feet.” 


avoided, and it is possible to lead the water 


The above extract from a favourite author, 


through the valleys by means of conduits or I have presumed —_ be considered inter- 


ipes, and it may be forced over the eminences esting to those rea ) 
ene F ‘circulated journal who might be unable to 


it encounters. 


ers of your extensively 


This entirely depends on the property that | translate it from the Italian. It will give 
water tenewrens of nue finding fs et, Aer} me much pleasure if it induce farther a 
and of rising to the same height as the com-| vations upon so important a peop ede the 
municating pipes. This property is the basis steam-engine gives now powerful ai he carry 
of all the theories on the management of out more gigantic projects, as by its aid water 


to the flow of the water ; but whether success- | water. This general law of nature, so well may be raised from a lower to a higher level. 


ful or not I am unable to say. Whatever may | known and so easy to understand at the pre- | 
be the kind of aqueduct, there should be at) sent time, appears to have been unknown to_ 
various distances man-holes, little wells, or | the ancients ; for had it been otherwise they, 
chambers, by which the defects in the pipes | would have certainly made use of ascending | 
may be seen: at the bottom of these man-| and descending tubes or conduits to conduct | 


| 


holes a deep well should be made, to receive | water any great distance, as it would have 


the water whenever a part of the aqueduct is) 
required to be made dry: whether the tubes, 
lie on a declivity or acclivity, these wells should | 
always be lower. At various distances air pipes | 
are necessary : these are small upright pipes in- | 


saved the expense of arched aqueducts, in- 
stead of which they only employed descending | 
subterranean canals to conduct the water from | 
an elevated place to a lower: at any rate there | 


is nothing left to prove to us that ascending | 


Epwarp Cresy. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Aw extensive breach (nearly 200 feet) was 
lately made in the esplanade wall at Wey- 
mouth. The council applied for tenders, and 
that of Mr. D. Stone was accepted. The dif- 
ference between the highest and the lowest 
tender was upwards of 200/. The repairs are 
to be commenced forthwith.——A fire broke out 


troduced into the main pipe, and supported by | canals were ever used by them. If the aque-| in Silverstone church, on Sunday week, dur- 
a tree, a post, or a wall, and raised some feet | duct be too large it can be divided into several , ing service. The stove-pipe, passing through 
above the level of the water. These air-holes| branches which may be reunited after the! the roof, was, as usual, the means of firing 
are for purposes of ventilation, without which | height has been surmounted. It is true that the timber, which, in this case was that sup- 
the air, being pent up in the pipes, would im- | water only rises to the same height as it de-| porting the lead casing. The damage was in- 
pede the flow of the water, and in consequence | scends, and that the bends are a great impe- | considerable, assistance being promptly got. 
would burst them. These pipes, or ventilators, | diment to the velocity of the water: this in- | Ata recent vestry meeting in St, Peter’s, 
should be always left open, with the exception | convenience may be compensated by avoiding | Bedford, as to proposed alterations in the 
of some slight covering, to prevent any dirt or ‘the construction of arches, and the work can/| church, Mr. T. Small made some remarks upon 
rubbish falling in. Instead of these ventila- | be easily united when the height to which it| the manner in which the contracts had been 





tors, vertical tubes of from 4 to 5 inches high | is raised is less than that to which it descends. 
may be soldered in the man-holes and closed | [t is difficult to determine the exact slope 
by a valve loaded with lead of an equal weight | which should be given to rivers or aqueducts, 


with the column of water: by this means the | 
valve only opens by the pressure of the air | 
within. 

The pipes are continually subject to obstruc- 
tions, from the growth of vegetable matter and 
the deposits of lime and sand, which form a 
crust on the sides of the pipes, and thus pre- 
vent the easy exit of the water. Petrifactions 
occur most frequently in the bends of the 
pipes, as the water, flowing with less rapidity | 
along these bends, has more time to make its 
depositions. 

To compensate in some measure for these | 
obstructions the elbows should be as little bent | 
as possible, and the diameter of the pipes 
should be increased. 

To prevent the accumulation of foreign 
matter attach a rope to a broom or brush pro- 
portioned to the size of the tube, leaving it to 
float along the water, observing if it make its 
exit at the first man-hole where the other end 
of the cord must be drawn, and then some 
proper instrument can be attached for the 
removal of all obstacles. But if the petri- 
factions be so great as to stop the progress of 
the broom, this may be easily remedied, as the 
exact site of the impediment is indicated by 
the length of the cord. When the pipe en- 
counters an eminence higher than the source 
of the water, a trench must be dug sufficiently 
deep to build an arched conduit, and within 
which the pipes must be laid according to the 
inclination of the water. In this arch man- 
holes must be made, that any defects arising 
may be easily observed. The pipes which pass 
under the principal streets should be covered 
by these arched conduits, to prevent breakage 
from the jolting of the carriages, which we 
know even the best iron pipes cannot resist. 
Water may be conducted to its destination by 
& subterraneous passage without using pipes 
where the earth will permit. In this case a 
canal must be made, well cemented at the 
bottom, and flanked by two small banks, to 
facilitate the cleansing and repairing. These 


were and are the aqueducts of Rome. The. 


aquedacts, if of stone, should be lined with 
bitumenous earth (torba), which will cut, whe 
moist, into little squares 1 foot long and 5 
inches thick. ‘Two courses of these squares 
still moist, must be used, the joints of the 


n 


according to the quantity of water which runs 
through them. Vitruvius gives six inches 


| slope to every 100 feet of length. Experience 


shows that this is too much, and that two feet 
slope is sufficient for 1,200 perches when the 
bends in the river are only so slight as to offer 
no sensible opposition to the velocity of the 
water. The general rule is to give two inches 


slope to every 600 feet, when the foundation | 
through which the water passes is not rough. | 
It would be no objection to make the slope | 
more rapid, which would increase the velocity 


other end in view, but if the water has to be 





disposed of, and stated that complaint had 
been made that sufficient care had not been 
taken to secure the contract being faithfully 
carried out. Amongst other things, it was 
not binding to take the lowest tender. 
The rector said that so soon as the contribu- 
tions were sufficiently large, and a plan of 
extending the building was drawn up and 
approved of, notices were issued for tenders, 
and the following were sent in:— Masters, 
6841.; Joy, 6681. 15s.; Miller, 665/. ; French, 
6201. The churchwardens unanimously agreed, 
provided good security were given, to accept 
the lowest tender; although he was convinced 


‘the alterations could be made for 600J., and to 
of the water. This is very well if there is no) 


which sum he induced French to alter his con- 
tract. At Newmarket, the old weighing- 





| conducted toa limited height, or if the pos-| house, in the Beacon course, has been taken 
jaaay or impossibility of a plan depends on the | down, and the rails removed as far as the 
| slope which can be given to a river or canal,— | Duke’s stand. The course is thus set back at 
|as, for example, if water has to be carried far| the end of it for about 17 yards. A new 
| to a city to form a foundation, it would be neces- | weighing-house and jockeys’ retiring-room are 
| sary that the castellum where the water is col- in course of erection at about 16 yards from 
| lected should be as elevated as possible, in order | the new boundary line of the course, so as to 
that it may arrive at the cisterns of supply in leave an enclosed area in front of the new 
the highest quarters. If the object be to con- | stand. Inthe Round course, the rotten old 
duct the water to a reservoir to make a jet in wooden structure has disappeared, and a new 
a garden, the height of the jet depending on | weighing-house has been erected about 5 yards 


the height of the reservoir, it would not be 
possible to increase the slope of the pipes 
without lowering the reservoir ; consequently 
in such a case the slope must be confined to | 
certain limits, It is much easier to conduct 
water on a level than on aslope. Thus, for 
example, when a canal is to be made with 2 
inches of slope to 600 feet, the first 300 feet 
ican be made on a level, and then a fall of an 
| inch, and then another 300 feet and a fall of 
another inch. Thus the aqueduct will decline 
|gradually. We must not confound the water 
| which runs from the river into the aqueduct 
| with that which is closed in the tubes, because 
| the velocity of the latter being retarded by 
friction, it is necessary to have regard to the 
| slopes and counterslopes from the source of 


i 


the water to its destination, in proportion to 





\its weight or quantity. Thus theory has no 
fixed rule, but we must be guided by practice. 
_ Asa general rule, the larger the tubes the 
‘greater the supply of water, because the fric- 
_tion of water is greater in proportion as the 


past the winning-pest.——A local paper pro- 
poses that the Reading market-house lately 
projected be made of glass chiefly, for cheap- 
ness. It complains that a town such as 
Reading should be without protection from the 
weather to its best customers, while the minor 
towns of Abingdon, Wantage, Wallingford, 
Henley, and Basingstoke, all can point to their 
superiority in this respect——A case has 
arrived from France containing a bronze cast 
about 8 feet in height, and intended for the 
monument of the Duke of Rutland to be 
ereeted at Leicester.——The Oxford Gas Com- 
pany have resolved to reduce the price of gas 
further to 6s. 8d. per thousand feet ; but, con- 
sidering the price elsewhere, the Ozford 
Chronicle thinks this will not be deemed a 
sufficient reduction.——The Lutterworthians, 
after meditating for fifteen years on a project 
then started for the lighting of their town with 
gas, are at last “rejoicing in the light,” having 
just had their streets “ brilliantly illuminated.” 
Their gas-work was planned by Mr. Thomas 





tubes are narrower. When the conduit carry- 


|. : 
| ing the water from one cistern to another is |R. and J. Law, of Lutterworth, 


not longer than 600 feet, the custom is to load 


Sharp, of Northampton, and erected by Messrs. 
‘he fixed 


‘apparatus, mains, and services were supplied 
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by Messrs. G. and T. Cutler, of London, and 
the lamps by Mr. T. F. Sarson, of Leicester. 
The gas is said to be “of the most exquisite 


more hearers. 
be free. The architect is Mr. Thomas Withnell, 
of Southport, who has planned the greater 


purity,” and everything-else connected with it} number of the edifices in this thriving water- 


yields the most extatie satisfaction, as it 
is meet “the light” should do, indeed, 
to all on whom it shines. Lord Ward 
has abandoned, for the present, the idea 
of leasing the Dudley Castle grounds to 
the South Stafford Railway Company, as the 
local feeling is very strong against it. The 
company, it seems, not only did not mean to 
infringe on the general privilege of the people 
as to access, except on féte days; but were 
prepared to restore and fit up the least dilapi- 
dated apartments of the castle in harmony 
with its general character and aspect, as well 
as to form a bowling-green and also archery 
and cricket-grounds on the castle hill, and to 
secure metropolitan exhibitions of the first 
order during the season, The contract for 
the new reservoir and works of the Wolver- 
hampton Water Works Extension at Gold- 
thorn Hill, has been taken by Messrs. Jones 
and Treasure, of Liverpool and Newport, con- 
tractors. There are to be two reservoirs, to 
hold each 750,000 gallons; and it is intended 
to cover them over with brick arches, so that 
the water shall at all times and seasons remain 
perfectly bright and pure, as when first 
pumped out of the natural rock. There are 
also to be two shafts, 300 feet deep each; and 
1,100,000 gallons per diem are to be raised 
from them before the sinking is declared com- 
plete. The contract for the engine, which is 
to be about 70-horse power, has been taken 
by the Messrs. Hawthorn, of Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne, locomotive manufacturers. The 
whole of the works are to be completed in six 
months.——The tower of St. Mary’s church, 
Lichfield, is about to be rebuilt, in memory of 
the late vicar, at a cost of about 1,500/., 
nearly all of which have been realised. 
The rector of the ancient parish church of Bir- 
mingham (St. Martin’s) has announced that 
1,000/. will be given by anonymous benefactors 
on condition that the 6,000/, remaining to be 
raised, in order to complete Mr. Hardwick’s 
design for the restoration of the church, should 
be previously obtained. The committee have 
accordingly advertised the inhabitants to this 
effect, but they state that unless the proposed 
condition be complied with before the Ist day 
of Junenext, orthesubscribers should bewilling 














ing place. The additions are north and south 
transepts, with galleries over. The present 
nave is lengthened, making room for porches 
outside to gain access to the galleries. The 
church, with the present additions, is cruci- 
form. The transepts are about 5 feet higher 
than the ceiling of the nave. The com- 
munion windows are of stained glass. 
The contract for building a new Congrega- 
tional Chapel, in Fawcett-street, Bishop Wear- 
mouth, from a design by Mr. ‘Thomas Oliver, 
jun., architect, has been let to Messrs. Wilkin- 
son, Heaton, and Foster, builders, at the esti- 
mated cost of upwards of 2,000/. and the 
foundation-stone will shortly be laid.—— 
Another prison is being built in Glasgow. It 
is intended as a penitentiary, and is to be four 
Stories in height. There will be 160 cells. 
The contract for building the National Gallery 
on the Mound, at Edinburgh, has been taken 
by Mr. David Lind, the builder of the Scott 
Monument, the Assembly Hall, the British 
Linen Company’s Bank, &c. The number 
of students who attended the Glasgow School 
of Design last year was 870, being ninety- 
eight more than that of the previous year. 
The manufacturers are making increased ap- 
plication for designers ; nevertheless, it is to 
be regretted that the local subscriptions have 
declined, and Government have hence refused 
to increase their grant: indeed, they could not 
have been blamed for diminishing it in such 
circumstances. The receipts last year were 
1,3307. 108.; expenditure, 1,157/. 2s. 5}d. 
Mr. Robert Harvey has been appointed to the 
charge of the class for engineering drawing, in 
room of Mr. Bell, resigned. There appears 
to be a good prospect of the proposed new 
public park at the west end of Glasgow being 
carried out. The sum of 11,5002. will be re- 
quired for this purpose. A committee has 
been formed, and a subscription list opened. 
** Last week,” says a Glasgow paper, “a 
very large cast-iron bell was cast at Dundy- 
van iron works, weighing between two and 
three tons, and intended for Dent’s clock at 
the Great Exhibition. On trial it was found 
to possess a magnificent tone, maintaining its 
sonorous vibration for about three minutes 
after being struck with a wooden mallet. A 

















toundertake at first only a part of the design,the | small proportion of molten tin was mixed with 


committee will relinquish their undertaking, in 
duty to those who have already subscribed. 
Water was let into the great float at Birken- 
head, for the first time on Monday in last week. 





the fluid iron immediately before casting, 
which, whilst increasing its musical tone, 
added to its brittleness; for, on being gently 
lowered on to a truck whilst in a state of 


The greater portion of the masonry work on| sonorous vibration, it cracked, and is, of 


the Birkenhead side of the float is now com-| course, now useless. 


pleted ; and also as much as will be required, 
for some time to come, on the Wallasey side. 
The portion of the float now finished comprises 
a space of about 60 acres. Water to the depth 


The experiment is a 
curious one, as, we believe, no effort was ever 
made to found a large bell of cast-iron even 
with a small admixture of any other metal. 
The directors of the Dublin Consumers’ 








One-half of the sittings will 


of nearly 20 feet has been admitted. The por-| Gas Company report that “the board have 
tion of the great dock now opened extends a | increased by 24 per cent. the allowance or 
little above the Wallasey copper works, where | deduction usually set apart to cover wear and 
a temporary dam has been built. Beyond this| tear; and they have also deemed it expedient 
dam, no fewer, we believe, than 1,600 men are | to commence a fund for the gradual reduction 
now busily employed in forming and excavating | of the meter investment; but it is gratifying 


THE LATE EXHIBITION OF MODERN 
ART, PALL-MALL EAST. 

Tue Exhibition which was organised in the 
gallery of the old Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, by three or four lovers of art, with 
the praiseworthy view of providing for the 
public an exhibition of art during the winter, 
and giving artiste another opportunity to dis- 
pose of their works, has just now closed. 

The gallery was open exactly twenty weeks, 
and during that time the number of visitors 
was 5,617, or am average of 47 per day, inde- 
pendent of the free visitors (546). About 
2,000 catalogues were sold and given away. 
Upwards of eighty works were sold, without 
any cost whatever to the artists. 
| The cost to the promoters, above the re- 
| ceipts, and independently of the expenditure for 
| frames, a large item, has been very considerable. 
Several of the artists, hearing this, manifested 
a warm desire to bear their share of it (we 
mention it to their credit), but this was of 
course refused; and we are glad to hear, be- 
yond this, that the promoters, believing that 
the Exhibition has proved useful, and having 
received assurances from the artists that they 
will be better prepared next year, are deter- 
|mined, and have indeed made arrangements, 
to open again early in August. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
On the Ist inst. a paper was read “‘ On the 
Lockwood Viaduct, on the Huddersfield and 
Sheffield Railway,” by Mr. J. Hawkshaw. 
This viaduct was described as consisting of 32 
semi-circular arches, each 30 feet span, one 
oblique arch of 40 feet span, and another 
oblique arch 70 feet span, the latter having a 
versed sine of only 7 feet. The piers were 
4 feet 6 inches thick at the springing, and had 
a batter of one-sixth of an inch to the foot. 
The total length was 1,428 feet, and the height 
from the foundations to the top of the parapet 
was 136 feet. 
With the exception of the stone ribs of the 
flat oblique arch, the string course and the 
coping, which were of ashlar, the whole struc- 
ture, piers, arches, and parapet, was built of 
“snecked rubble masonry,” composed of 
stones of all sizes, both as to length, thickness, 
and width of bed, laid in a thick bed of stiff 
mortar; but the beds and joints were roughly 
scabbled, so as to remove any projections, 
which might cause the stones to rock, or to 
act like a wedge on the course beneath, and 
the beds were laid as nearly horizontal, and 
the joints as nearly vertical as the nature of 
the stone would permit. The largest stones 
| were so placed as to form a perfect bond for 
| those of smaller dimensions, a sufficient quan- 
| tity of “throughs” being also used, and the 
wholework so built that the workmanship of the 
inside and outside of the walls was of uniform 
| quality, both as to labour and material. This 
decudgitim of masonry was only about one- 
half the price of ashlar, and though not, of 
course, capable of bearing the same incumbent 
| weight as could be supported by solid ashlar, it 
|was considered superior, when carefully exe- 
‘euted, to a thin facing of ashlar, with a heart- 





the remaining 90 acresof this greatundertaking. | to the board to state, that after payment of |ing of rubble, a mode of construction very fre- 


——According tothe Liverpool Albiona proposal 


the usual dividend of 3s. 6d. per share or 7 


has been made to amalgamate the Birkenhead | per cent. per annum, there will still remain a 
with the Liverpool docks. The proposition of | sum of 862/, 11s.to be added to the surplus 


the Liverpool Dock Trust is said to comprise 
the purchase, not only of the docks at Birken- 
head, but also of all warehouses, lands, &c. in 
their vicinity. The amount of valuation and 
rate of interest on capital are said to be the 
only questions remaining for negotiation. —— 
he Oldham subscription list for the Peel Tes- 
timonial Baths now amounts to upwards of 


1,100/., and is favourably progressing. The | 


subscribers are about to be consulted as to a 
site selected by the committee. The Black- 
burn Market-house has been fitted up with a 
clock, with translucent dial-plate for evening 
illamination. At a recent meeting of the 
Rotherham Gas Company “the usual divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. was declared, and a sum 
carried to the surplus fund in addition :” the 
price is to be further reduced.——Christ 








Church Southport (Ormskirk), has been en- 


| fund.” 





Drains ror Lunatic Asytums.—Rela- 
tive to recent remarks on the material and size 
of drains, I feel prompted to offer a suggestion 
that all drains from water-closets in lunatic 
asylums should (from the soil-pipe to some 





| I should say nine. 


all such institutions you will invariably have | 
inmates in the habit of cramming eg ~ 
closets everything they can lay their hands 
In several I have had opened lately | was preserved throughout. 


upon. 





larged by subscription to accommodate 500 | accumulation.—F. B. 


convenient place for easy inspection) be of a differe 


diameter of not less than six or nine inches,— | taper, ) ( wee 
My reason is this, that in| masonry which this plan involved, flues or 


It House Retreat Asylum) were \ é 
mae sn pieces of coal, Be of dresses, | the author, but built of a different 
&e. These, of course, go down the soil-pipes 
safely enough, but, upon passing into a small 
drain, immediately become the nucleus for an 


quently adopted. ane . 

The total cost of this viaduct, including the 
excavation for the foundations, the scaffolding, 
the centering, and every other expense con- 
nected with its erection was 33,0001, being 
at the rate of 18s. 7d. per cubic yard of 

asonry. 

The Hal Bottom Viaduct, on the West 
Riding Union Railway, was another instance 
of a similar kind of construction, the only 
nce being that the piers had a greater 
and to reduce the increased quantity of 





hollow spaces were left in the piers, the sides 
of which followed the line of the face of the 
pier, so that a uniform thickness of masonry 


Two other viaducts, likewise designed by 
description 
of masonrv, were also alluded to. The first, 
the Peniston Viaduct, on the Huddersfield and 
Sheffield Railway, was constructed of what was 
j}termed “block in course * work, which was 
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a kind of rough-faced ashlar, the stones aver- 
aging about 12 inches in thickness, and from 
i5 to 18 inches on the bed, backed with a 
hearting of rubble masonry. The average 
cost of this kind of masonry, which required 
great care in the execution, was about 21s. | work for a guinea a week, rather than degrade 
per cubic yard. The other viaduct was over | the profession to which he belongs by com- 
the river Medlock, near Manchester, and dif- | peting on such terms. It is time the profession 
fered from either of the others, inasmuch as | knew the amount of respect due to themselves, 
the piers were composed entirely of ashlar, | if others do not; and I do hope that all such 


such art-producing premiums. Tell them 
there is at least one young architect that 
_ sooner than put a pencil to paper on such soul 


tools of a carpenter, mason, or bricklayer, and 


laid header and stretcher alternately, without | offers as these will universally meet with the | 


j W. B. 
between the external walls were left vacant ; at 2 Stes 
but, as each header extended completely across! | sex advertised in your paper that the Bos- 
the breadth of the pier, and the courses of! tonians are determined to do what has so long 
masonry were alternated, the spaces were not | heen required, to re-seat, in fact to re-arrange, 
continuous, as in the Hall Bottom Viaduct. ‘the whole interior of their church. Now, I 
The cubic contents of masonry in this work | happen to be very well acquainted with what is 
were proportionally much less than in either | going on, business frequently requiring my 
of the others, but the cost was greater, | attendance in that neighbourhood. I am de- 
being at the rate of 2/. 5s. 6d. per cubic! sirous of being a competitor notwithstanding 
yard. | their pauper-like premium, but must first be 
| assured that fair play is meant, and should only 
ENCOURAGEMENT TO ARCHITECTS IN beassured of this under existing circumstances 
COMPETITIONS. _by some competent and disinterested architect 
Tue last number of Tue Buritper but , unacquainted with either motto or name, being 
one contained two very magnanimous offers | appointed to decide. 
to competing architects. Fifteen guineas (for 
a complete design, &c.) fora chapel and school , set about reclaiming the almost lost respecta- 
rooms, and five pounds (for do.) for a union 4ility of our profession, placing it far beyond 
workhouse, ‘These are certainly very modest | the range of possibility to be insulted by the 
specimens of provincial generosity. When, wretched inducements your advertisements fre- 
these stupendous offers were determined upon, | quently set forth. Is it not a reflection upon 
who can portray the various emotions which | us that we do not combine to put down this 
agitated the bosoms of the art-encouraging | growing evil, and erect a standard where in- 
individuals concerned, at the thought of hav- | telligence, industry, and honesty can meet 
ing won for themselves a niche in the temple | with its just reward, without any regard to 
of fame,—of the probability of their being | personal influence? One IN THE FIELD. 
handed down to posterity as benefactors of the | 
age in which they lived, especially in the de- | 
partment of the fine arts, and that of archi- 
tecture in particular. How extended and en- 
larged must be their ideas of our duties and 


any rubble filling, or hearting. The spaces | contempt they deserve. 





St. George’s Hall, Bradford Competi- 
tion.—As it is only by repeated exposure 
of all unfairness in the decision of com- 


and body destroying terms, would take the | 


I should like to see competitors themselves | 





responsibilities. What comprehensive views 
these benighted men must entertain of the 
value of an architect’s time, and the com- 
pensation he deserves for the wear and 
tear of his brain by intense thought and | 
study. I verily believe this class of 
duals think that it is (or it ought to 
easy for architects to produce original designs | 
as it is for them to supply their customers | 
with bacon, boots, or breeches. 
appear to possess one rational 
subject. Iam at a loss to co 
principie they estimate their so-called “remu- 
neration.” For my part I should as soon. 
think of competing for a fifteen or five shilling 
premium as for that which they offer. And| 
yet, sir, these are the men that chatter loudest 
about the degeneracy of modern design, and | 
the want of skill in modern workmen. Ask | 
these Wintonians if they imagine the designs 
for their cathedral to have been evolved by | 





_ They do not | 
idea upon the 
nceive on what 





| information is correct. 


petitions, that architects can hope to put a stop 
to the gross injustice they are, in nine cases 
out of ten, subjected to, I venture to trouble 
you with the following remarks on the conduct 


/of the committee who decided the late Brad- 


ford competition. Having made careful in- 


in that neighbourhood, I feel certain that my 
Your former corre- 
spondent on the subject, “A Lover of Fair 
Play,” gave sufficient account of the time 
spent in careful examination of the designs, 
and of the method by which the decision was 
arrived at. He alludes, also, to a report cur- 
rent in the town many days before the designs 
were sent in, that one or two gentlemen of the 
committee were more frequently in communi- 
cation with the hereafter to be successful 
competitor than was proper or necessary. 
This report, whether well-founded or not, 
obtained such general credence that, with the 


| exception of two, the local architects did not 
‘send in designs. Still more deserves repro- 
‘bation, the utter disregard paid to the most 
important item of their instractions to archi- 
tects, i.e. the cost. The design selected for exe- 
cution will, in the opinion of competent judges 
who have since examined the drawings, if 
carried out in its present form, cost at least 
one-half more than the stipulated sum. The 
second premiated design, described in a local 
paper as of a “ highly ornate style, enriched to 
‘a remarkable degree,” would, if built, cost 
‘some thousands more than even the selected 
jone, and is confessedly wanting in the re- 
‘quired accommodation. How, in the name of 
‘honesty, can gentlemen of the committee 
act so unjustly as to give the premiums to 
designs which, according to their own in- 
‘structions, were inadmissible? It states, after 
|mentioning that the amount to be expended 
| was increased to 10,0001., “ The directors wish 
‘it to be distinctly understood that no design 
'will be admitted to competition which, in the 
‘opinion of the directors, and of such authority 
| as they may call in to advise them, will, in the 
‘execution and completion thereof, exceed the 
| last-mentioned sum.” 

Now, the directors and their advisers must 
‘be profoundly ignorant of such matters, if they 
for a moment suppose the two selected designs 
‘complied with the instruction as to cost: in- 
deed, the author of the second design, I am in- 
‘formed, does not profess to have adhered to 
instructions on that head; and they must have 
been ill qualified for their task, if it never 
‘struck them that an extra 5,000/. expense 
would readily account for ‘marked supe- 
riority.” Of course, the St. George’s Hall 
|Company have a perfect right to incur any 
amount of expense they think proper, but it is 
not equally clear that the committee are justi- 
fied in violating the most essential of the con- 
‘ditions they themselves imposed. It is a strange 
anomaly that highly respectable men, of great 
talent and business acquirements, will, when 
‘upon a committee, often commit acts which, 
| as private individuals, they would be thoroughly 
ashamed of. Would that some philosopher 


indivi- | quiries on the subject, and been in communi- | would enter into an inquiry of the subject, and 
be) as cation with several of the leading professionals | give an explanation of this remarkable but 


disgraceful fact, such as would enable all 
lovers of fair play to know “ when to seek and 
/ when avoid.” 
A CoMPETITOR WHO ABIDED BY THE 
INSTRUCTIONS, 





SMITHFIELD.—On the 9th instant the City 
Ps gm te Bill for the enlargement of Smith- 
field market was thrown out, on a motion for 
|the second reading, by a large majority. On 
_ the same evening the Goseranent? Smithfield 
Market Removal Bill was read a second time 
by a still greater majority. The latter Bill was 
then referred to a select committee. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. Union, im 1850, were 9,000 marks, of which 
Sardinia.— Mysterious Ancient Structures.— | 5,000 were paid for eighteen oil paintings, and 


exempt from taxation altogether all houses not ex- 
ceeding 20/. in annual value. The result of this pro- 


In connection with the vitrified towers of Ire- sketches allotted to members in the shape of posal is—I get rid of all reference whatsoever to win- 


land, the old cupola-shaped graves or altars of | Prizes. 
the west coast of Sardinia claim particular at-| _Munich.—The exhibitions of this year are 
tention. Yet, althongh Count Della Mar-|°f @ promising character. 
mora had examined nearly 3,000 of these|Sterm has exhibited a landscape of the 
towers, no satisfactory result as to their origin | Vosges mountains, which appear in the dis- 
and scope could be arrived at. The librarian|t@@ce in an inimitable illumination. I. 
of Cagliari, M. Martini, has of late discovered | Schraudolf has exhibited drawings for the 
some manuscripts, one of so early a date as| Cartoons with which the Cathedral of Spyer 
the 8th century, also a chronicle in verse on| Will be adorned, by command of King 
the history of Sardinia, which contains aclue to Ludwig. Thence it is to be seen, that the 
these hitherto enigmatic buildings. M. Mar- | 'estoration of the old Kaiserdom is not neg- 
tini will soon publish these manuscripts in lected. The painter, Levi Elkan, of Cologne, 
full. The museum of Cagliari contains many known as the author of the sculptures of the 
interesting sculptures and other antiquities,— | cathedral of that city, has exhibited an excel- 
amongst them a model in honour of Salustius, | !¢nt picture representing Maximilian I., at the 
also some rare coins of Malta and Gozzo. Lord | diet of Cologne. 
Vernon is at the present time examining the| Art Union of Vienna.—The exhibition of this 
Island of Sardinia. | year has been visited by greater numbers than 
Statue in honour of Nicolas Poussin.—The | '8 generally the case. A historical picture by 
municipal council of Andely, the birth-place| Hayez, of Milan, the Delivery of Admiral 
of the great painter, have decided that the Pisani from Prison, attracts most notice. Still, 
statue made by M. Brion, jun., by way of sub-| the deficiency of talent, kept down for so 
scription, should be placed in the market-place | any years by Government, comes to be felt also 
of Grand Andely on the 15th June next, an- |! the arts, and it is now earnestly thought 
niversary of Poussin’s birth-day. On this fes-/f, to appoint foreign artists as professors 
tive occasion an ode, which has been crowned | Of the academy, and there is no doubt that 
by the Sociéte libre de ’Eure, will be read in | 8@4/ will remain in Vienna, at least tempo- 
public, to make the inauguration resemble | T@rily. His decided bent towards the elevating 
some of the popular festivals of old. and simple, and his great capacity as a teacher 
Paris Improvements.—The municipal com- | Wl! surely act beneficially on the young school 
mission are very active in clearing off their Of Austrian artists. 
arrears. The place about the church of St. | 
Severin will be enlarged, which will thus bring | 
to light one of the oldest and most interesting 
buildings for the archzologist in Paris. The | 
widening of the Rue Mathurin St. Jacques will; THe Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his | 
be now the sooner effected, as the landlords of | Modified budget, opened on the 4th inst., has | 
the houses to be demolished have consented | acceded to the reasonableness of the objection | 
not to claim the amount allotted to them for |™made by us as well as others as to his pro- 
six years. Several localities of Paris have also | posed substitute for the window tax. He is 
received of late more appropriate names. | now of opinion “that the fairest mode, the | 
A Philauthropist.—M. Durzy, chevalier of "ode most consistent with principle, is to 
the Legion of Honour at Montargis, France, |impose an uniform duty upon old and new 
has bequeathed his whole fortune (500,000 f.) | houses.” Yet such, and so unfair, is the prin- 
to the town-council of his native city, for the | ciple of the window tax itself, that no uniform | 
sake of founding a public establishment of the | Substitute will, or ever can, deal equal justice to | 
following description:—A working man’s | 4! in the way of relief ; and we fear that too! 
school, where mathematics, music, drawing, | Stringent an urgeance of objections, though | 
and the English and French languages, shall | perfectly valid, will only risk the attainment, | 
be taught gratuitously, so many hours each a | Jest now, in any shape, of the all-important | 
week ; and formation of a public library. The Sanitary relief obtainable in the removal of| 
tenth part of the yearly income is reserved for | restriction and expense connected with the_ 
pecuniary assistance to old townspeople and number or the opening of windows, and the | 
others in needy circumstances. ‘The mayor | access of light and air into dwellings (not to 


of Montargis is among the testamentary | speak even of architectural freedom in their | 
executors. |construction—no mean consideration itself). 


Bonn.—A number of Roman sepulchral For this reason we incline to take the most) 








AND HEALTH. 


Ch. Morgen- | 


dows in any shape. I reduce the number of houses 
paying tax at all from 500,000 to 400,000. I give a 
new benefit to shops, victuallers’ houses, and houses 
used in the occupation of land. I give a relief 
from taxation altogether to the extent of 1,136,000/. 
The tax I propose to retain will amount to 720,000/. 
instead of 1,856,000. It is true there are some 
few cases in which even under this proposal a 
house will be raised in taxation; there are some cases 
so anomalous, that it is utterly impossible to deal 
with them on principle ; nevertheless, all houses of 
| this description may open windows to an unlimited 
extent; aud therefore they will not pay what they 
shall pay without, as I believe, an equivalent ad- 
vantage.” 

The new proposal has met, on the whole, 
with a favourable reception in the Commons. 





| INTENDED NEW SCHOOLS FOR THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 

THE corporation are about to erect schools 
for orphans at Brixton, from the designs of 
Mr. Bunning, their architect. There will be 
school-rooms for boys and for girls, and a 
large dining-hall, to be used in common. On 
the face of the gallery, which runs round the 
latter, Mr. Bunning proposes to introduce bas- 
reliefs of Hogarth’s series, “The Good and Bad 
Apprentices.” At one end of the hall there 
will be a statue of Whittington, and at the 
other a statue of the original of Scott’s Jeannie 

| Deans. 

Mr. Banning deserves credit for the 

/endeavours he uniformly makes to bring the 


REPEAL OF THE TAX ON LIGHT, AIR, | Sister arts into union. 


Externally the building is of simple (Italian) 
‘character, and is constructed of red bricks 
with stone dressings. 





CONSOLIDATION OF PAVING BOARDS IN 
SCOTLAND. 

As to the remarks by “A District Surveyor” 
relative to the general consolidation of paving 
boards, allow me to say, in Scotland the watch- 
ing, lighting, cleansing, paving, and sewering 
are now all under one general board of police 
management. To illustrate the bad effects of 
divided management, I may mention that some 
years ago there existed within the present 
municipal police boundary of the city of Glas- 
gow, no less than four distinct police establish- 
ments acting quite independently of each other, 
The consequence of this system of divided 
management was, marked inefficiency in every 
one of the departments mentioned. 

Since the whole have been amalgamated, and 
brought under one general management, im- 
provement has been the order of the day. 


monuments have been found lately near this | 
place, about 250 yards distant from the | 
locality where the Roman camp was discovered | 
in1818and1819. Besides several basso-relievos | 
of less interest, one large slab, with an inscrip- | 
tion (hitherto undecyphered), and one sculp- | 
ture representing several kinds of trees('), | 
deserve notice. 





FOREIGN ART-UNIONS. 
Hamburg.—The committee of this Asso-| 
ciation have just published a satisfactory | 
report of the year 1850. The great exhibi-| 
tion, held from 20th May to 3rd July, realised | 
a clear profit of 1,490 marks, after paying the 
expenses of 5,322 marks, of which 2,572) 
marks were for the freight of works of art. This | 
sum has been left for the reserve fund. During | 
the exhibition 118 pictures had been sold for | 
34,000 marks. The city picture gallery had | 
been previously completed, and was opened | 
on the 13th of March. By this one of the} 
chief aims of the Hamburg Art-Union has | 
been effected, and it is only a further increase | 
of the collection now fairly established which | 
is required. A great ornament had been ob-| 
tained for it last year by the purchase of | 


Pgpe om — * M. pein peop ng A ang oe to remedy this evil, that I last year carried the repeal | effects, 
r which the rt-Union p r rancs. | of the duty upon bricks. 


e ibitio been open | this year to reduce the duty upon foreign timber. So | 1 ‘ 
a gh asageal ip sg a = the comfort of the country labourers is concerned, | state of things which was 


all the time, and the number of articles exhi- 
bited was 138, of whichforty were by Hamburg 
artists. The increase of members also is very 
satisfactory, being now 583 instead of the 451 
in 1849. The whole expenses of the Art- 


} 
| 
| 


favourable view of the new proposal of the Many miles of sewers have been laid. Streets 
Government, which really is an improvement | formerly nearly impassable are paved. Whole 
on the old one. Sir Charles Wood himself) districts formerly enveloped in darkness are 
admits that “no uniform rate upon the value! now lighted up; and last, but not least, the 
of houses will give anything like equal relief” | authorities are steadily purchasing old and 
from such a tax as that on windows, so levied | pyinous tenements, with the laudable view of 
as it has been; but he thinks that this objec- | s90n being able to open up the wynds and ven- 
tion is qualified by the fact that it is only! nels of the city. The best of it is that all these 
where houses are of great value that little || mprovements have been carried into effect free 
relief (or, as in some few cases, even @ posi- | of any additional assessment on the rate- payers. 


itive increase of payment) will accrue, while | wij] tell you how this united general board 
‘great relief will be given to the poorer i, enabled to do so. 


classes inhabiting houses of comparatively! Jy the first place, they contract for their 
little value.* | supplies of work and material on an extensive 

“I propose,”” said Sir Charles, “to take a uni-| .-aje and thus not only secure the services of 
form rate of 9d. upon dwelling-houses, and 6d. upon |. ,ectable contractors, but effect a saving. 
those houses which contein shops. I propose to/ As, for instance, the gas company, on the con- 


* The power of such publications as Tuk ButipeEr, and ‘dition of being allowed to supply the gas re- 
the success of those principles —— — a | quired for the street lamps for a period ~ ten 
advocated, were, we conceive, forcibly manifested in ‘ made an 
sere cllnwing remarks by the Chancellor in his speech. “1 | Years in place of annual cet: 
have looked to that which, in my opinion, would be most abatement in their price equa oO 0002, 
beneficial to the great body of our uring and ween | | per annum. The contractor for the supply of 
ypulation. They, to a great extent, are not oy eg | a 
in this house: they cannot put pressure upon those who | ~~~ hich ane: aameniel 
sit here, which wil adeno them to advocate their peculiar | yond dispute of pert pant poe ——— 


interests; and they are, therefore, in my opinion, the spe- _ — evidence in abundance of the stanted 


vial objects of the care and solicitude of the Government,— | , , “. 
seeerentes whey Seanane for the benefit of the many, growth, the deformed see gy "aoe ecowenge f= a 
and not of the be. We have given the many food and enfeebled intellects, whi ‘ , . Cogn pe 
clothing, but there remained one other matter of vital im- | privation of air and -. ba eee soe * 
yortance to them—their dwellings. It was for their sakes, | it was wens im Pane + yr place tie lsourng ‘ 
i i i i dition; and that, so 
It is for their sakes that I pro- } in a better sanitary con ; rut 3 
would endeavour to remedy 
epeniethi whieh © ed beyond dispute to be the 


eath. I shall feel, that having 








more one for them; but there | cause of this misery and de : L 
| Ido a pn a am a pry ed labouring contributed tocheapen their a ep op ve 
alin who are crowded in the dark alieys and narrow | them the benefit of dwellings _ — ee J 

tn oars Fora ten en | es ete orca cage 
lw them by the uaw : : ; . 
the etteote Wier of thar dwellings. There is evidence be- | stricted enjoyment of the light and air of heaven 


| poy 
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granite-paving stones, also, in vegeene = | 
getting a contract for the supply of aed 
tons in place of an occasional order for small | 
quantities, reduced his price from ae to} 
16s. 6d. per ton; and similar reductions ave | 
been effected with many others on the same 
principle. 

A popularly-elected board for the ner 
ment of the lighting, paving, cleansing, and) 
sewering of the whole metropolis would be a 
great boon to the inhabitants.—FRIEND TO | 
IMPROVEMENT. 





ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. | 

ExperIMENts with Mr. Bakewell’s copying 
telegraph have been made between London and 
Brighton, with a view to test whether distance | 
would interfere with the power of transmitting | 
copies of writing. An instrument at the central | 
ofice of the Electric-Telegraph Company, in | 
Lothbury, was placed in connection with a) 
corresponding instrument at the York Hotel, | 
Brighton, anda communication in writing was | 
opened between these stations. The trial, itis | 
said, was perfectly successful. The writing | 
formed by electro-chemical decomposition | 
could be distinctly read and the signatures | 
could be recognised. ‘The rapidity with which | 
the transmission was effected was about 150) 
letters a minute, and a much greater speed is | 
said to be attainable in regular work. The, 
messages were written in full, with capitals, | 
points, and figures; but abbreviations, and | 
even short-hand symbols might of course be 
used. This telegraph possesses peculiar means 
of obtaining secresy as well as authenticity. 
Some of the communications were impressed | 
invisibly on the paper, so that no trace of 
writing could be seen until the messages were | 
washed with a solution that rendered them) 
instantly legible. Thus the beau-ideal of the | 
electric telegraph, as we regarded this very, 
ingenious invention on its first announcement, | 
seems to have been at length actually realized, 
and any one may now take his seat on a stool 
in Lothbury, and, with the flourish of a pen- 
holder radiating to the coast of his sea-girt 
abode, write his signature on documents lying 
‘“* before him’’ on a desk scores of miles away 
from its cognate stool. Have we not here, 
too, already a power “ much more akin to those 
of ancient magic than to those even of modern 
matter of fact?” Amongst the most re- 
markable productions from Birmingham at the 
International Exhibition, there will be a piece 
of iron wire for telegraphic purposes, a mile 
long,—the greatest length of wire, it is said, 
that has ever been drawn. The telegraph 
between Paris and Brussels has been opened. 
——From experiments made on the wires of 
the telegraph of the Versailles Railway, the 
mean quickness of sound has been ascertained 
to be 3,485 metres per second,—more than 
double the speed laid down by Newton, 
Halley, Duhamel, and others. If any one had 
heretofore dared to contravene the stereotyped 
dicta of men so eminent on a such point, and 
to declare their calculations to be thus far de- 
fective, he would have certainly been denounced 
not only as a mistaken, but as little short of a 
sacrilegious, humbug: thus does an enlightened 
people venerate and believe in even the errors 
of their great men, and inaugurate them as the 
truth. Nevertheless, “ all old things are pass- 
ing away : all things are becoming new.” 











Fire iy Tuames BaNk Deposirory.— | 
We regret to learn that property estimated at 
an enormous value has been destroyed by a 
fire which occurred on Monday morning last, 
in the Thames Bank Depository, in the Rane- 
la h-road, Pimlico. It appears that the 

ome for Artizans” during the International 
Exhibition, mentioned by us some time since. | 
only constituted a portion of the same pre. 
mises; and it is a curious circumstance that 
after our remarks were made on the “ Home.” 
the proprietor of the depository wrote to us, | 
stating his fear that these remarks might lead 
depositors to suppose that their goods were in 
danger from fire if in such proximity to the 

Home,” whereas the depository was fire- 
proof, and away from the “ Home.” 


MACHINES FOR WORKING AND 
POLISHING MARBLE. 
In connection with the paper which we 
gave last week on the mechanical processes em- 


' ployed in sculpture, some of our readers have 


asked for particulars concerning the machines 
used for cutting, working, and polishing 
marble. We cannot supply their wants better 
than by availing ourselves of the information on 
this subject contained in the third volume of 
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Mr. Holtzapffel’s excellent work, “Turning 
and Chemical Manipulation.” 

“In the horizontal sawing machine for 
marble patented by Mr. James Tulloch in 
1824, the entire arangements are combined in 
a very effective manner, for cutting a block of 
marble into a number of parallel slabs, of 
any thickness, at one operation. The iron 
framework of the machine, shown in fig. 1, 
consists of four vertical posts strongly con- 
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Fie. 1. 


nected together at the top and bottom, to form 
a stationary frame from 10 to 14 feet long, 4 to 
5 feet wide, and 8 to 12 feet high, within which 
the block of marble to be sawn is placed. The 
two upright posts at each end of the stationary 


frame have, on their insides opposite to each | | 
jointed connecting rod, attached by an adjust- 
able loop to a long vibrating pendulum, that 
is put in motion by a pair of connecting rods, 


other, perpendicular grooves, within each pair 
of which slides up and down a square vertical 
frame : to the lower end of each of these slides 
is affixed a spindle carrying two guide pulleys, 
or riggers, upon which the horizontal saw 
frame rests, and is reciprocated backwards and 
forwards. The saw frame is thus traversed 
within the fixed framing, and supported upon 
the four guide pulleys of the vertical slides, 
which latter are themselves suspended by 
chains coiled upon two small drums placed 
overhead. On the same spindle with the drums 
is a large wheel, to which a counterpoise weight 
is suspended by a chain. The weight of the 
counterpoise is so adjusted as to allow the saw 
frame to descend when left to itself, and which 
thus supplies the necessary pressure for causing 
the penetration of the saws. The saw frame is 
made rectangular, and from 2 to 3 feet longer 
than the distance between the vertical slides, 
in order to permit of the horizontal traverse 
of the saws, which is from 18 to 20 inches. 


| To allow of the blades being fixed in the frame 
| with the power of separate adjustment, every 
blade is secured by rivets in a clamp or buckle 


at each end: the one extremity of the buckle 
embraces the saw, the other is made as a hook: 
the buckle at one end of the saw is hooked 


tightening wedge until it is sufficiently tense- 


The blocks"are sustained between, two trans- 


verse bars, called gage bars, and are allowed to 


remain between the blades, to give them addi- 


tional firmness. ee 
The traverse of the saw frame is given by a 


placed one over the other, and leading from 
two cranks driven by the engine. All- three 
connecting rods admit of vertical adjustment 
on the pendulum. The connecting rod of the 
saw frame is placed intermediately between the 
other two, but its exact position is regulated 
by the height at which the saws are working, 
as it is suspended by a chain and counterpoise 
weight, which allow it to descend gradually 
downwards on the pendulum, with the pro- 
gress of the cut, so as always to keep the con- 
necting rod nearly horizontal. 

In the London Marble Works four of these 
sawing machines of different sizes are grouped 
together, with the driving shaft and pendulums 
in the middle, and so arranged that each pair 
of saw frames reciprocate in opposite directions 
at the same time, in order to balance the weight 

and reduce the vibration. 

Another mode of traversing the saw-frame 
| sometimes adopted, is by means of a vertical 
frame that is reciprocated horizontally, on 
slides, and the connecting rod, instead of being 
jointed, is fixed rigidly to the saw frame, and 
| Slides upon a vertical rod. Various other un- 


upon a horizontal bar fixed across the end of ,important modifications in the construction of 


the saw frame, and the opposite end of the 


frame has a groove extending its entire width, | 


through which a separate hook, provided with 
a vertical tightening wedge, is inserted for 
every saw, which thus admits of being replaced 
without deranging the position of the neigh- 


_ bouring blades. 


The distances between the saws, and their 
parallelism with the sides of the frame, are 
adjusted by means of iron blocks made of the 
exact thickness required in the slabs of marble: 


the blocks and blades are placed alternately, 


and every blade is separately strained by its 


the machines are also adopted. 
One of the most difficult points in the appli- 
cation of these machines, was found to be the 
supplying of the sand and water mechanically 
to the whole of the cuts at the same time. 
This is now successfully effected by the follows 
‘ing arrangement. Above the block of marble 
_to be sawn, is fixed a water cistern or trough, 
extending across the whole width of the 
frame, and measuring about one foot wide and 
‘one foot deep: about twenty small cocks are 
| arranged along each side of the cistern, and a 
‘small but constant stream from each of the 
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cocks is received beneath in a little box: a 
sloping channel leads from every box across 
the bottom of a trough filled with sand, which 
mingles with the water and flows out in sepa- 
rate streams that are conducted to each of the 
saw cuts. In the first construction of this 
apparatus for the feed, the vy a channels 
were led straight across the bottom of the 
sand trough, but it was then found that the 
water excavated little tunnels in the sand, 
through which it flowed without carrying the 
sand down. This difficulty was overcome by 
leading the channels across the bottom of the 
trough in a curved line, when viewed in plan. 
The form of the channels is shown in fig. 2, 














Fig. 2. 


which represents four channels cut across the | 
middle of their length, to show their section, 
from which it will be seen that the channels 
are made as a series of Gothic-shaped tunnels 
supported only on the one side, and open on 
the other for the admission of the sand: the 
water flows through these tunnels, and conti- 
nually washing against the convex side of the 
channel undermines the sand, which falls into. 
the water and is carried down: to assist this 
action the attendant occasionally stirs up the 
sand to loosen it. There is a sand trough and 
set of channels on each side of the water 
cistern, so that every saw cut receives two 
streams of sand and water in the course of its, 
length, 

The saws having been adjusted to the proper | 
distances for the required slabs, the saw frame | 
is raised by means of a windlass and the sus- | 
pending chains attached to the vertical frames, 
and the block of marble to be sawn is mounted | 
upon a low carriage, and drawn into its posi- | 
tion beneath the saws, and adjusted by wedges. | 
The saws are then lowered until they rest upon 
the block, the counterpoise weights are ad- 
justed, and the mixed sand and water allowed 
to run upon the saw blades, which are put in 
motion by attaching the connecting rod to the 
pendulum. The sawing then proceeds mecha- 
nically until the block is divided into slabs, 
the weight of the saw frame and connecting) 
rod causing them gradually to descend with 
the progress of the cutting. 

To allow the sand and water to flow readily 
beneath the edges of the saw blades, it is 
desirable that the horizontal frame should be 
slightly lifted at the end of each stroke. This 
is effected by making the lower edges of the 
frame, which bear upon the guide pulleys, 
straight for nearly the full length of the 
stroke, but with a short portion at each end 
made as an inclined plane, which on passing 
over the guide pulleys lifts the frame just 
sufficiently to allow the feed to flow beneath 
the saws.* 





ENGINE CHIMNEYS. 

Havine an order to design an engine chim- 
ney of a pleasing outline, I drew a curve from 
the neck to the base line, the shaft being 10 
diameters high and the neck one-third the 
diameter of the base. | 

Uponapplying mycompassestoform sectional 
plans of the structure I found that the circles | 
touching each other of the outline I had drawn 
increased uniformly from the top downwards, | 
giving apparently an easy geometrical method | 
of producing entasis in every description of 
column. I have applied the system to various 
columnar orders, and I believe it is scarcely 
ossible to improve the entasis produced in 
this manner. ‘The larger the scale of the 
drawing the more satisfactory will be found 
the result, whatever may be the ratio of in- 
crease in the circles. The method appears to 
give facility for the accurate setting out of any | 
column without the use of unwieldy trammels 
or distant centres. 


* To be continued, 





I should be glad to have the opinion of ex- 
perienced chimney-builders as to the different 
internal plans of engine chimneys. In this 
neighbourhood (Bristol) all the chimneys are 
cones following nearly the external form. Is 
there any advantage to be obtained by making 
the lower end of the flue as small as the orifice 
at the top? If so, may such internal flue be 
constructed as a separate cone, bonded or not 
to the outer one, or must it be part of the solid 
fabric. S. C. F. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 

Part III., due to the subscribers of 1850, 
has been issued, and Part I., for 1851, is just 
ready. The committee, up to this time, have 
fairly fulfilled all their obligations, and the 
subscribers have so much reason to be satisfied 
with the return they have had for their money 
as to justify them in pressing others to become 
members, and so increase the means at the 
disposal of the executive. 

The text for 1850 consists of an Essay on 
Heat, by Mr. R. S. Burn; an Essay on Ven- 
tilation, by the same; an Essay on the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Architectural Design, by 
Mr. Wightwick; and a continuation of the 
list of terms connected with the art, and form. 
ing the skeleton of the proposed Cyclopedia, 
the great work to which the efforts of the 
Society all tend.* The essays on Heat and 
Ventilation contain useful information. “The 
Principles and Practice of Architectural De- 


'sign,” is somewhat too large a title for six 


pages of letter-press. 





Books. 
Chemistry of the Four Ancient Elements, Fire, 
Air, Earth, and Water : an Essay founded 


upon Lectures delivered before her most 
gracious Majesty the Queen. By Tuomas 


Grirritus, Professor of Chemistry in the} 


Medical College of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. Second edition. Parker, Strand. 
1851. 
Mr. Grirrirus’s book is well suited to effect 
its designed object, namely, to excite feelings 


‘of interest regarding the fascinating science of 


chemistry. It is, therefore, chiefly intended 
for those who have not studied the science, 
and indeed is not even meant as a student’s 
book so much as a mere easy introduction to 
the more formal study of the science. Never- 
theless, “the four ancient elements,” as Pro- 


fessor Griffiths calls them, will be here found 


to embrace, in a general way, the whole range 
of chemistry, all known substances ranging 
themselves under some relation or other to 
these four forms of existence,—the solid, fluid, 
aeriform, and pyriform. It is questionable, 
perhaps, whether the original idea of the more 
enlightened ancients in comprehending all 
natural substances under these “‘ four ancient”’ 
forms meant anything else, or was really de- 
signed to signify a belief in four elements rather 


ithan four forms of matter. Even fire the 


ancient chymists or alchemists can be proved 


‘to have divided into two species, “ combustible 
fire” and “incombustible fire; so that 
whatever was their belief, it was really not that 


fire was one of four elements. In all proba- 
bility their incombustible fire was oxygen 
itself, with which the higher order of them 
were perfectly well acquainted, as well as 
with hydrogen. While thus doing justice 
to the originators of the idea of “the 
four ancient elements,” however, we must 
also remark that this author, in his introduc- 


tory chapter on alchemy, opens a loophole, to | 


which they are not entitled, for their escape 
from the charge of being the vilest of im- 

ostors, unless alchemy were much more than 
a mere search for an agent or agents to com- 
bine with lead, &c., and thus to constitute gold 
and silver. Ingivingsome attention tothe history 
of chemistry, we dipped into several of the more 
authentic records of alchemy, and uniformly 
found that the authors made no mere pretence 





~* The committee are extremely anxious that this desir- 


able work should be commenced, and invite the attention 
| of the members and the profession to this list of terms ; 
' they also request the contribution of drawings and articles 
| for subjects contained in that list under the letter A. 
' 


to be in search of such agents, and in hope of 
finding them, but gave express instructions, 
such as they were, though in enigmatical 
forms, how to prepare them ; just as Professor 
Griffiths might, how to prepare certain acids 
and alkalis wherewith to form certain neutral 
salts. It is very erroneous, therefore, to state, 
as he and most other modern chemists do, 
that the ancient alchemists merely hoped to 
find such agents, and merely searched for 
them,—although students of their enigmatical 
instructions merely did so. There must be a 
reconsideration of this subject, and the alche- 
| mists, one and all of them (mere students ex- 
| cepted), must either be condemned, out and 
out, as the basest of liars and grossest of 
impostors, or their pretensions be fully recog- 
\nised and acceded to: they cannot rank in 
, the class of mere dreaming enthusiasts at all. 

| As a specimen of the work, we may quote 
| the following remarks on lime :— 

“Lime is well known, and generally ob- 
|tained from a variety of marble called lime- 
stone, which is very abundant in many parts 
of England; and if it be heated red hot in 
| kilns, the lime remains as a white solid mass, 
| popularly called quick-lime, or live-lime, in 
allusion to its active, strong, and caustic na- 
ture, as it corrodes and destroys animal and 
vegetable substances with great facility. 

Lime has a very powerful affinity for 
water, which, when poured upon it, combines 
with the evolution of great heat: this opera- 
|tion is called slaking the lime, and is con- 
| ducted on a large scale by builders before 
; mixing the lime with sand for mortar, which is 
of inestimable value in architecture, where 
stone, marble, or brick-work require cement- 
ing together, as it sets or hardens into a very 
solid compact mass. 

When lime, or any other substance, com- 
bines with water, the result is called a hydrate 
(the term being derived from the Greek idwp, 
water); but it does not necessarily imply that 
an actual solution of the substance takes place, 
although such is frequently the case to a con- 
siderable extent. 

Thus, if slaked lime be mixed with water 
into the consistence of cream, and allowed to 
remain at rest for some hours in a stoppered 
glass bottle, the greater part of the lime will 
subside or precipitate to the bottom, leaving a 
perfectly clear liquid, containing only a very 
little lime in actual solution, but tasting 
strongly acrid, and having the property of 
restoring the blue colour to litmus-paper, 
which has been reddened by an acid: it is one 
of the substances called alkaline, and it com- 
bines with, or neutralises acids. 

The aqueous solution of lime obtained in 
the foregoing process is called lime-water ;: it 
undergoes a curious change when poured into 
a shallow dish, and exposed for some hours to 
the air: it becomes covered with a white film, 
and loses its acrid taste, and action upon the 
test-paper. 

In many former experiments lime-water 
was employed as a test for carbonic acid; and 
the change just alluded to depends upon the 
formation of carbonate of lime, from a very 
minute quantity of carbonic acid, which air 
invariably contains, in addition to its larger 
essential elements, nitrogen and oxygen. 

The fact is, that the lime contained in the 
| lime-water, when exposed to air, reverts che- 
mically to the same state as that in which it 
existed in the limestone previous to the action 
of heat, limestone being a natural compound 
of carbonic acid and lime, or carbonate of 
lime. 

The affinity between these two substances 
| being destroyed by fire or heat, the carbonic 
acid evaporates along with the smoke of the 
furnace, whilst the lime remains in a pure 
state, but ready to unite again with carbonic 
acid, whenever it may be presented: for this 
reason pure lime-water is used as a test of 
carbonic acid, be it produced by combustion, 
| respiration, or any other means. — ‘ 

Limestone, or marble, which is chemically 
the same substance, may be also decomposed 
by a powerful agent, called muriatic acid 
(from the Latin word muria, sea-salt, because 
| extracted from sea-salt): this acid will imme- 
| diately liberate the vapour in question, so that 
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its properties can be examined with the 
greatest facility. _ ony 

The apparatus required is very simple : let a 
pint glass-bottle, with a narrow mouth, be 
provided with a cork, through which a bent 
pewter tube, half an inch in diameter, passes 
tightly. 

In the bottle place two ounces of small 
fragments of white marble; then quickly pour 
in sufficient muriatic acid to cover them: im- 
mediately insert the cork, with its tube, into 
the neck of the bottle; and then dip the end 
of the tube beneath the water in the trough : 
numerous bubbles will escape, which result 
from the strong effervescence that is taking 

Jace in the bottle: they are bubbles of car- 

nic acid gas, and may be collected in bottles 
filled with water, and inverted. 

The theory of the action which produces the 
effervescence may be readily understood : 
marble is a compound of carbonic acid and 
lime: they are united by a certain degree of 
affinity; but muriatie acid has a_ greater 
affinity for lime than carbonic acid has, and 
therefore unites with it to form muriate of 
lime, and expels the carbonic acid in its pure 


state of vapour: this is a very instructive and all agree in making a broad distinction art. rt 
if sufficient between the comforts of the poor and rich, |racter of solemn sublimity. 
f the marble We have now a model about to be submitted | infancy, it was the law of its hfe. The art of 


example of chemical affinity, and 
muriatic acid be used, the whole o 
will vanish, having yielded its lime to the 
muriatic acid, and its carbonic acid gas to the 
bottles in the trough.” 


| climber high up into his subject, he will find, 
'when he has ascended them, that he has 
‘cleared many obstructions, and is in a good 
| position for a fresh flight. ed 

| A previous edition of Mr. Quested’s little 
‘introductory book on land surveying has been 
| already noticed by us. 











HMiscellanea, 
vines 
| Hovses ror LApovrers.—You frequently 
‘advocate the cause of the industrious classes 
‘in your truly valuable work : you may there- 
‘lines. Many gentlemen are professors of phi- 
‘lanthropy; but when the touchstone Is ap- 
| plied, how frequently do they — repellants. 
In the matter of improved dwellings for the 
working men—make them appear to pay well, 
how many benevolent individuals are ready to 
come forward to assist with their purses ; 
knowing that in such case too much comfort 
cannot be supplied. Even gentlemen of the 
profession seem to hold economy more in view 
than any other point. It would seem as if one 


to the world at the Great Exhibition. I allude 
to that noticed in Tue BurLpeEr of a few weeks 
‘since. Produce a list of high-sounding names 
to recommend a work, and anything will be 


below, floats upon his eye through the serene 
sky as the ideal of that mighty temple which 
Egyptian architecture struggles to realise—and 
‘he feels that he beholds the seed that flowered 
‘at last in the Parthenon and all Greek archi- 
‘tecture. The beginnings seem to have been 
| the sculpture of the hills into their own forme,— 
vast regular chambers cut in the rock or earth, 
vaulted like the sky that hung over the hills, 
and, like that, starred with gold in a blue 
‘space. From these came the erection of sepa- 
‘rate buildings, but always of the same grand 
‘and solemn character. In them the majesty 
‘of the mountain is repeated. Man cons the 


‘fore not object to insert the following few lesson which Nature has taught him. Ex. 


|quisite details follow. ‘The fine flower-like 
'forms and foliage that have arrested the quick 
‘sensitive eye of artistic genius, appear presently 
‘as ornaments of his work. Man, as the 
/master, and the symbol of power, stands calm 
iwith folded hands in the Osiride columns. 
‘Twisted water reeds and palms, whose flowing 
‘crests are natural capitals, are added. Then 
‘the lotus and acanthus are wreathed around 
‘the columns, and so the most delicate detail of 
‘the Egyptian landscape re-appeared in its 
But Egyptian art never loses this cha- 
It is not simple 


| Egypt never offered to emancipate itself from 
‘this character—it changed only when strangers 
‘came. Greece fulfilled Egypt. ‘To the austere 
igrandeur of simple natural forms, Greek art 


; in- foliage. The 
) ts of Electro-Metallurgy. By Atrrep gulped down by the people. I hope the in-| succeeded as the flower to ge. Ti 
py ERS, &e. Third cahionpanlieagil tended plan is not to have a living-room with | essential strength is retained, but an aérial 


Longman and Co. 1851. 
In this book the ) 
metallurgic principles and practice has his 


‘four doors opening into it, occupying two 


‘doors leading to bed-rooms, and an entrance to 


would be well for him to peruse throughout Gentlemen, I am sorry to say, frequently bestow | 
before he attempts to dabble in electro- more expence on the plan of a hound-kenne) | 
metallurgic experiments ; otherwise, in place of | than on the habitation of those to whom they 
finding this, as it really is, a pursuit both profit- | are indebted for their every comfort. Building 
able and delightful, he may meet with such | is not like an article of apparel,—a coat, for in- 
obstacles and reverses as may induce him to| stance, where, if a gentleman pays five per 
give up the attempt in despair and disgust. cent. more, and should require two or three 
The subject is, nevertheless, even yet in its per annum, he would be paying ten or fifteen 
infancy, and only holds its place in science as | per cent. yearly; whereas the former being 
a newly-organized branch yet to be ramified in | once well done, might not require any substan- 
a thousand directions into beautiful and fruitful | tial repairs for perhaps a quarter of a cen- 
results. In the meantime we have here a com- | tury.— 

pendium of all that has been done, in} WATER-Pprpes IN Frost Time. — At a 
the first place, in maturing the requisite | meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, 
apparatus and materials; and, in the next,|@ paper was read by Mr. Macpherson, plumber, 
in turning out those varied and beautiful | “On a method of preventing water-pipes from 
works which render this new branch of | bursting during frost.” Mr. Macpherson gave 
manufacture as well as of science both|a full description of the means at present 
a pleasure and a profit. The subjects more | adopted to prevent this highly destructive 
particularly treated of are,—galvanic batteries | occurrence, such as outside coverings of straw, 
and other apparatus employed in reduction of | rope-yarn, &c., to the pipes in exposed situa- 
metals, substances capable of receiving the/ tions, and also the mode generally recom- 
metallic deposit, laws regulating the reduction | mended of allowing the water to run or circu- 
of metals, electro-gilding, silver-plating, &c.| late partially through the pipes, all of which 
the multiplication of coins and medals, copy- | he demonstrated to be practically useless, and 
ing of seals and plaster casts, multiplication | Showed that the only effectual means of pre- 
of brasses, manufacture of moulds from fruits, | Serving pipes from the action of frost was 
vegetables, &c., application of electro-metal-| simply to keep them empty. The difficulty, 
lurgy to sculpture, bas-reliefs, and other pur- | however, even in this, was the sudden and un- 


subject developed in a scientific form, which it the principal bed-room through the scullery. | 








‘grace and elegance, an exquisite elaboration 


student of electro- sides, and the window a third; two of the | followed; as Eve followed Adam. For Grecian 


/temples have a fine feminineness of character 
‘when measured with the Egyptian. That 
hushed harmony of grace—even the snow- 
sparkling marble, and the general impression, 
have this difference. Such hints are simple 
and obvious—and there is no fairer or more 
frequent flower upon these charmed shores, 
than the revelations they make of the simple 
naturalness of primitive art.— Nile Notes. 

Cuester Savincs BANK CompetITION, 
—A premium of 20/. having been offered for 
the best design for the Chester Savings Bank, 
there were seven competitors. ‘The selection 
has fallen on Mr, James Harrison, of Chester. 
The selected design for the Savings Bank is in 
the Tudor style. In the elevation to Grosvenor- 
street there is a decorated entrance archway, 
with the city arms over it, and a parallel para- 
pet, enriched with shields, and terminating 
with gable ornament. In the front facing the 
bridge there are two gables and a large pro- 
jecting bow-window corbelling out over the 
three-light lower window. The parapets are 
embattled and panelled. A clock tower rises 
from the parapet at the north-west angle, and 
is carried up square until it attains a sufficient 
elevation for the clock to be seen over the 
roof. Above the clock is an open octagonal 
lantern, crowned with a crocketed cupola ter- 
minating with a vane. 

Fire at ConstantTinopLe.—The winter 


poses, multiplication of types, copper and 
steel plates, woodcuts and daguerreotypes, and 
on galvanic etching, electro-disruptive etching, 
and voltaic blasting. There is an appendix on 
** Electro-Metallurgic Patents,” and the book is 
illustrated by electrotypes and numerous wood- 
cuts. The present edition contains not only 
the results of the author’s own experimental 
researches, but some account of the processes 
and experiments carried on by others, from 
which source alone this edition has been in- 
creased about one-sixth in bulk beyond the 
limits of those previously issued and now ex- 
hausted. We are glad to find that the author 
has expunged some unwise and erroneous 
a which appeared in the first edi- 
ion, 


The Mechanic's and Schoolboy’s Steps to the 
Mathematics. By Joun Questep. Lon- 
— Rolfe and Fletcher. 

Art of Land Surveying explained by Short 
and Easy Rules. By the same. Second 
edition, 

Tuese “Steps to the Mathematics ” will be 
found easy ones, even by the most short- 
winded, and though they will not take the 


expected changes of temperature, which often 
in @ single night froze the whole water con- 
tained in the pipes, rendering this precaution 
also useless, unless attended to with great care. 
| He conceived it possible to employ some self- 
acting apparatus to shut off the water and 
empty the pipes, or to have a machine so con- 
structed as to shut a cock at the freezing point 
_of water (thirty-two degrees), and to reopen it 
when a rise of temperature took place. Water, 
as we all know, expands in freezing, and Mr. 
Macpherson applied this expansive principle 
toa small body of water confined in a better 
‘conductor of heat than the lead pipes, and in 
connection with a double-acting valve to shut 
| off the water and empty the pipes. 
Ecypttan Art AND Scenery.—No 
Scenery is grander in its impression, for none 
18 so symbolieal. This grand and solemn 
nature has imposed upon the art of the land 
the law of its own being and beauty. Out of 
the landscape, too, springs the mystery of 
Egyptian character, and the character of its 
art, Often, in a luminously blue day, as the 
| Howadji sits reading or musing before the 
| cabin, the stratified sand mountain-side, with 


} 


4 stately areade of palms on the smooth green 


palace of the Sultan’s brother-in-law, Mehemet 
Ali Pacha, has been consumed by fire. The 
loss is calculated at 150,000J, 

TwIstTING AND RoLvinG Iron.—A patent 
specification has been enrolled by C. Harratt, 
of Royal Exchange-buildings, merchant, for 
making piles or fagots of iron for rolling into 
bars or plates for railway and other purposes, 
by coiling a rod or bar round a bundle of rods 
or bars, so as to lay the grain in different 
directions, and cause the fibres to be well 
interlaced. 


Tenpers ror Drainace. — Herewith I 
forward the list of tenders supplied for drain- 
age-pipes, to be supplied for the Rughy Local 
Board of Health, by reference to which it will 
be seen that builders are not the only persons 
who disagree in their calculations. The 
goonies were all supplied by Mr. T. W. 

I 


ammnell :— 1. H. 
Standing, Frankling, and Co... £3,080 0 0 
Farnley Iron Company ...... 2.875 7 MW 
Thomas Smith......... seeee 2,800 0 0 
Spencer and Co. .......00008 2,151 2 3 
Edward Brook.............. 1,900 0 @ 
Henry DoultonandCo.{accepted) 1,900 0 0 





Henry Walsall and Co. (schedule of prices) 
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MANCHESTER Royat INstiTUTION.—The 
annual meeting of this institution was held on 
Monday in last week. ‘The report stated that 
the greatest number attending the exhibition 
this season, in any. one week, was 936. The 
wish expressed by a considerable number of 
the leading artists, that it should be held in the 
latter part of the year, after the close of the 
Royal Academy exhibition, and their statement 
of their intention to contribute if such change 
was made, had determined the council to hold 
the next exhibition during the autumn. The 
Heywood prizes had been distributed. The 
council did not consider any architectural de- 
sign as of sufficient merit and importance to 


deserve a prize, but a “ Design for a Civic | 


Building,” by Mr. Solomons, was thought 
worthy of commendation. Mr. J. A. Ham- 
mersley, principal of the Manchester School 
of Design, having presented to the institution 
a painting of “ Mountains and Clouds; a 
Scene from the top of Loughrigg,” had been 
elected the first asscciate. It had been esti- 
mated that no less than 100,000 persons had 
passed through the rooms of the institution in 
four days, to view the statuettes of the Peel 
testimonial. 

THE ORDNANCE Survey or ScorLanp. 
—The appeal to the Government by the 
British Association in favour of a sufficient 





Farquhar, 1,000/.; Mr. R. C. L. Bevan, 5001. ; 


Mr. J. Labouchere, 500/., towards St. An- 
drew’s Church, Lambeth. The Solicitor- 
General has given 1,000/. towards a church 
in Palmer’s Village, Westminster. Mr. Thomas 
Baring, M.P. has given 1,000/. towards St. 
Thomas’s Church, Lambeth. 
per the Bishop of London, has given 5,000/. 


metropolis. 
has given 5,666. for a new church in Lough- 
borough-road, Denmark-hill. The Rev. C. 
Kemble has given 1,200/. towards a new 
church at Stockwell. 
given 1,000/. towards a new church in Ken- 


Mr. B. Shaw, 500/.; Mr. John Deancon, 5001.; 


A Friend,” | 


towards new churches to be erected in the 
“A Friend” of the incumbent | 


Mr. Henry Vallance has | 


| Charles Freake, of Brompton, 5,000/. towards | it is but an extension, we do think that it was 
anew church in Onslow-square, Brompton ;' not for an Arkwright, whichever view we take 
the Rev. John Fletcher has given 1,000/. to-| of the original merits of the 
wards a new church at Paddington; Mr. 
C. J. Bevan, the banker, 1,000/.; Sir W. R. 


personal question 
to attempt to obstruct such a eae more 


' especially after it “had been,” as Mr, 
|Labouchere said, “ maturely considered in 
the House of Lords, where, out of all the wit. 
| nesses who had been examined on the subject, 
| only one witness was opposed to the measure,” 
Poor inventors, it is to be hoped, may now 
more safely exhibit their cherished inventions 
'in the International Exhibition of Industry 
and Art. In most cases we trust there is still 
cpt as we always hoped there would be, to 
0 80. 

Ivy on Buri_pinGs.—A correspondent, 
_“Oxoniensis,” is anxious to have our opinion on 
the subject of ivy in its influence on buildings, 
—whether it be injurious or beneficial. By 
_Teference to the volume of Tue Bui.per for 
| 1847 (pages 319, 379, 391, &c.), it will be seen 


sington. Mr. William Cotton has given 500/. | that this subject has been already mooted in 
towards new churches in the metropolis. The|our columns; but there still remains some 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury have given | doubt on the subject. Taking up the question 
5001. towards a new church in Newington.| started in Tue Buruper, the Gardener's 
Mr. Edward Wigan, 500/., and C. B, Young,| Chronicle (as might be almost anticipated) 
500/, towards a new church in St. Matthew’s | advocates the cause of so ornamental a plant 
district, Denmark-hill— Morning Advertiser, | asivy: so does “arural dean;” but we should 

Map or Braprorp wANTED.—The Brad- | think there cannot be a doubt of the necessity 
ford council have got their Improvement Act, | for watchfulness and examination, to prevent 





Parliamentary grant to insure, within a reason- | but have decided to do without the map which 
able time, the completion of the ordnance sur- | is absolutely requisite to enable them to do| 
vey of Scotland has been presented to Lord | any thing with the Act for which they have 


the ivy from twining round copings, insinuating 
itself into joints or cracks, or concealing decay 
of any description, and so preventing its repair. 


John Russell by the Marquis of Breadalbane | 


and Sir Roderick Murchison, and backed by 
the Dukes of Buccleuch, Roxburghe, and 
Richmond, Lords Eglinton, Cawdor, Minto, 
and many other Scottish proprietors. A select 
committee to inquire and report has been 
moved for in the Commons, and agreed to. 
Mr. Charteris, in moving for this committee, 
remarked, that although the Scottish survey 
was begun in 1809, only 1-16th, or the county 
of Wigan, was yet published. On the English 
survey, 702,0001. had been expended; on the 
Irish, 820,000/.; and on the Scottish, only 
66,000/.: so that “justice to Scotland”? now 
demanded some attention to its interests on 
this subject. It is to be hoped the ordnance 
will now shortly have something else to do 
than play mischief amongst the civil surveyors 
from want of work of a more legitimate kind 
to do. 

TestTiMoNtIaAL To Mr. Brassey.—At the 


striven. They have swallowed their pig, but 
choke upon the tail. They have sunk their 
well, as the Bradford Observer remarks, and 
fixed their pump, but they grudge the expense 
of a handle. At a recent meeting they for- 
mally refused to procure a map, either that of 
the Ordnance survey or any other. The cost 


than the cost (2,000/.) of a new survey. The 
paper quoted points to Leeds, where for want 
of proper previous levels a large sum of money 
expended in the important matter of draining 
has been absolutely flung away. The corol- 
| lary, we trust, will not be flung away upon the 
| Bradford council. 

| THickNess or Parry Watus.—At the 
Birmingham County Court, on the 27th ult., 
an action was brought to recover 2/. 10s., as 
damages done to a garden by the fall of a 
party wall, this arising, as was alleged, from 
the insecure nature of its construction. Mr. 








of the former, it is said, would be 700i. less | 


London Coffee House, Ludgate-hill, on Wed- | Cutts, a respectable surveyor, had inspected 
nesday, in last week, an elegant banquet was the wall, which was, as so frequently oc- 
given to Mr. Brassey, the railway contractor,| curs, but a 44-inch erection, and, in his 
by about 200 of his employers and coadjutors, | judgment, such walls were too slight for their 
including a number of the chief engineers,| purpose, however well they might be put 


Otherwise it would appear from the evidence 
that ivy really protects buildings from damp 
and decay, and as it is an elegant ornament, all 
that may really be requisite to guard against 
its injurious influences would appear to bea 
thorough examination occasionally, and a 
| pruning of the ivy, or repairing of the wall, 
where it may be necessary. 

Monster Sueet or Giass.—A large cast- 
iron plate has just been planed by the Haigh 
| Foundry Company, which is intended for the 
Sutton Glass Works, to cast a monster sheet 
of plate-glass for the World’s Exhibition, The 
dimensions are 18 feet 6 inches long, and 10 
feet 4 inches broad ; the plate itself being three 





‘inches thick, with plates to strengthen it 


underneath. 

ASSESSMENT OF GREAT NORTHERN 
Rartway.—On Wednesday in last week, at 
a meeting of the representative vestry of St. 
Pancras, Mr. G. W. F. Cook brought up a 
report of the assessment committee as to the 
assessment of the Great Northern and Black- 
wall and West India Dock Junction Railways. 
The report set forth that, with regard to the 
Great Northern line and terminus in St. 


directors, and other officials of various rail- 
ways. Mr. Meeking, one of Mr. Brassey’s 
workmen, presented the testimonial, which 
consisted of a silver gilt salver, nearly 3 feet 
in diameter, surmounted with a border of oak 
leaves, the disc ornamented with twenty-four 
raised medallions, twelve of them enamelled 
portraits of railway engineers,—G. Stephenson, 
R. Stephenson, Brunel, Locke, Cubitt, Bruff, 
Errington, Rendall, J. Cubitt, Biddell, Robert- 
son, and Dockray,—the other twelve represent- 
ing, also in enamel, some of the most im- 
portant engineering works achieved on the 
great trunk lines. In addition to this tes- 
timonial, the presentation included full-length 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Brassey. In all, 
the cost of this presentation is said to have 
been about 3,000/. 

Donations ror Cuurcn BritpInc.— 
Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, and Buxton, the 
eminent brewers, have placed at the disposal 
of the committee of the Church Extension 
Fund the munificent sum of 1,000]. towards 
the erection and endowment of the church of 
St. Thomas, at Lambeth. Sir Edward North 
Buxton, Bart., M.P., has given 500/. addi- 
tional, and Robert Hanbury, Esq., 500/. addi- 
tional, for the same purpose. Messrs. Barclay 


‘together. After hearing, the judge said it was 
evident the wall was not sufficiently strong. 
Plaintiff would have a verdict for 30s., damages 
to garden. 

Tue Designs Act Extenston BILt.— 
This Bill has at length been read a third time 
in the Commons. It has undergone some 
“ amendments,” however. On the motion for 
going into committee, to the surprise no less 
than the sorrow of some who were present, 
Mr. Arkwright opposed its progress, and 
moved its consideration “that day six 
months.” As immediately remarked by Mr. 
Labouchere, “Of all the members of the 
House—remembering the illustrious name 
which the hon. gentleman bore—he was the 
‘last from whom he should have expected 
opposition to a measure for protecting in- 
genuity in inventions, whether these inventions 
| emanated from a foreigner or an Englishman.” 
|“ Not so fast,” will others doubtless remark : 
“it was to be expected, from these very ante- 
' cedents, that one .who had benefited so vastly 
‘of old by the plunder of other men’s brains 
| from the very want of such a protective Act, 
| should desire that a state of things which had 
| worked so well to his own hereditary glory and 
‘advantage, should continue unamended.” 





and Perkins, the brewers, have given the sum | for ourselves, however, not even a natural in- 
of 1,000. towards the Southwark fund for | dignation at such an opposition from such a 
building churches and chapels. Lord R./ quarter will induce us to appropriate so much 
Grosvenor has given 2,000/. towards the erec- | severity of resentment as our own. Never- 


tion of a church at Norwood; the Archbishop | theless, whatever be the faults or shortcomings 
of Canterbury, 3,000/. fora church and schools | of the “ Designs Act Extension Bill,”’—con- 
at Croydon; the Bishop of London 3,000/. | sidering its object,—considering the benefits 
towards new churches in the metropolis; Mr. already actually derived from that Act of which 





Pancras, they had assessed the buildings, &c., 
as follows :—Offices, 2,340/.; goods depart- 
ment, 3,366/.; passenger station, 2,5334.; 
arrival and departure stations, 2,6001,; goods 
sheds, 3,736/.; coke and coal depot, 5601, ; 
engine-house, 4,800/.; locomotive stock for 
railway, 3,993/.; boundary wall, 1,680/. ; chairs, 
sleepers, rails, &c., 7,086/.; and other items ; 
| making a gross total assessment of 34,0001, 
‘producing a gross rating of 1,700, and net 
'1,5302.: thirty-three acres of land, at 30/. per 
‘acre, 99¢/.; making the total net assessment of 
the railway to the parish, 2,603/. The report 
was ultimately adopted. 

Exurarrion or Mopern Frencu Art 
in ENGLAND.— We are informed that ar- 
rangements are being made to bring all the 
works of modern French art now exposed in 
the Louvre, to this country for exhibition and 
sale! 

Memoria Winpow.—A stained glass 
window was last week inserted in the north 
aisle of the nave of Norwich Cathedral to the 
memory of the late Professor Smyth. It con- 
‘tains three principal openings, surmounted 
with tracery. The glass is composed of three 
canopies in the chief openings, incorporating 








As| figures of saints. Beneath are scriptural sub- 


jects, viz. The Adoration of the Magi, the 
Crucifixion, and Christ amongst the Doctors. 
The tracery above the canopies, is filled with 
angels with scrolls, musical instruments, &c. 
&c. Along the bottom of the window runs 
the inscription. There is a marble slab beneath 





Warrington, of London, is the artist. 


‘on which is a more detailed inscription. Mr. 
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American Patsents.—A patent bas been 
taken by Mr. John A. Sprague, for an Im- 

ved Machine for Excavating and Convey- 
ing Earth. “The machine consists of wheels, 
axles, tongue, and forward bolster, of a 
common two-horse wagon, the fore and hind 
axles of which are coupled together by a 
frame, upon which, near the fore end, 1s a 
windlass, consisting of a lower cross timber, 
and two upright timbers, and an upper cross 
timber, and an iron shaft, and a rag 
wheel, and a crank.” He claims the com- 
bination of the series of elevators with the 
scoop and a rising and falling earth bed fur- 
nished with an apparatus for emptying the 
same, the whole arranged and acting sub- 
stantially as described. He also claims a 
regulator to the scoop attached in the man- 
ner and for the purposes specified.—Mr. 
Alanson Cary has a patent for an Improve- 
ment in Machines for Dressing Irregular 
Forms. “The nature of my invention,” he 
says, “consists in a horizontal bench, in or 
near the centre of which is a circular table, 
which is fitted in such a manner to the bench 
as to be capable of receiving a circular motion : 
the table carries two slides, placed at right 
angles, one above the other, the lower one 
capable of sliding in a line across the circular 
table, and the upper one sliding in rebates or 
guides in the lower one at right angles to the 
direction in which the lower one itself slides : 
the work to be operated upon is secured by 
dogs toa plate above the top slide, and by 
means described, receives such a motion 
that a fixed point will mark the required 
pattern on the work: a rotary cutter is sus- 
pended on a swinging arm above the work: 
this is capable of being adjusted to take a cut 
of the required thickness, and while motion is 
given to the work in the required direction, it 
will cut it to the required form.” The inventor 
claims the toothed wheel upon the shaft, “ ar- 
ranged so that it is capable of being thrown 
in gear with either of the racks, in combina- 
tion with the dog on the slide and the notched 
projection on the table, by which the slide is 
locked to or unlocked from the table for the 
purpose of enabling the wheel to give either a 





the top of each tube is a conical valve opening 
downwards, and in the bottom of the cylinder 
isa valve opening upwards, to admit water 
from the cistern. A lever is jointed on the 
edge of the cistern, forked to support a tun- 
dish, holding about two gallons, and so hung 
as to empty its contents on descending: on 
the other end is a weight heavier than the 
tundish when empty. Water is supplied to 
the latter by a pipe having a cock and ball 
float, which regulates the discharge. We have 
not room to describe the action of this ap- 
paratus, but it is said to be economical in cost, 
and not liable to get out of order. 

Competition ror New ‘Town-HAtt, 
Hemet Hempsteap, Herrs.—We are in- 
formed that the committee appointed to ad- 
judicate upon the drawings submitted for the 
above building, have decided upon erecting the 
design furnished by Mr. George Low, London. 
The style is Elizabethan. 

StatuzE For TRAFALGAR - SQUARE.— 
Allow me to suggest that the statue of King 
George, now deposed in Leicester-square, be 
placed on the vacant pedestal in ‘Trafalgar- 
square, the non-occupation of which is un- 
sightly :—the statue would then still remain in 
St. Martin’s parish, of which I subscribe 
myself—AN Ex-CuurcHWARDEN. 

Tue Statues 1n St. Paut’s Cuurcn- 
YARD.—A correspondent calls attention to the 
state of the four statues at the base of that of 


the costly works of the sculptor be so utterly 
neglected? A pair of old stockings are weekly 


this applies to all stations, circumstances, and 


| the cloisters at Westminster.” 





| Improving the Dwellings of the Poor, has been 
| formed at Brighton. Lord Carlisle was in the | 
| chair at the numerous meeting at which it was 
| Tesolved to form the branch association. 


| Grass CHIMNEY-PIECES.—At a recent 


rectilinear motion to the said slide, or a circu-| meeting of the Liverpool Architectural and 


lar motion to the table, as may be required, in 
the manner and for the purposes substantially 
as set forth.” 

Protection or Hovse Prorperry.—The 
Nottingham and Nottinghamshire Owners’ 
and Agents’ Society for the Protection of 
House Property, on the 27th ult. held their 
first annual meeting, when a report was read 
from which it appears that the society has 


and that its finances are in a healthy state, the 
benefits far surpassing even what at first was 
expected. A sum Lad been lost by the mem- 
bers during the past year, of nearly 100/. by 
parties clandestinely leaving the premises 
they had occupied; but in no one instance 
had these parties been able to obtain a tene- 
ment belonging to any other member, so that 
eventually they would find an asylum in the 
houses of non-members only. 

Steam Borter Expiosions.—An appa- 
rently safe and simple mode of testing high- 
pressure boilers is suggested by a correspond- 
ent of a Manchester paper :—On a Saturday, 
after the engine is stopped, fill the boiler to 
be tested completely full of water, then work 
the force-pump attached to the engine by | 
hand, loading the safety-valve to one-third 
more pressure than the boiler is com- 
monly worked at. Any weak part that | 
might be in the boiler would give way, | 
without doing any damage other than 
pointing out tle place wanting repair.— An 
apparatus to provide an efficient and constant 
supply of water to boilers has been patented 
by Mr. Gray, of Glasgow, engineer. It con- 
sists of an open iron ten-gallon cistern, placed 
over the top of the boiler. In the centre is a 
cylindrical three-gallon vessel, communicating 
with the interior of the boiler by two pipes, 
the smaller a steam-pipe, just entering the 
boiler, but passing to the top of cylinder; the 
larger one reaching nearly to the bottom of 
the boiler, but just entering the cylinder. At 





Archeological Society, Mr. A. Forrest exhi- 


ibited a glass chimney-piece, ?-inch thick, 
}enamelled with colour and gold. 


The substi- 
tution of glass for marble and other stones in 
architectural decoration has been already 


| patented by Miss Wallace, of Fitzroy-square, 
as formerly described in Tue Bui_pEr, and 
quoted from its columns by many of our con- 
| temporaries. 

steadily progressed since its formation, its’ 
members now representing nearly 7,000 houses, | 





TENDERS | 
For repairs and alterations of the Borough Market, | 
Southwark :— 


BW, QOGREE Siscivcsssetiesentasevsions £1,898 
Curtis 








W. Holmes 
NIT ini 2s inn dsacuhinn dehy cvkasdereeennen 1,570 
Rowland and Evans................se006 1,527 
J. Cooper 
We SOE cccnuscesabinasncckbvaa nee 
J. and J. Coleman (accepted) ...... 1,294 
9 


Walker and Soper ...............s00008 1,265 


For a range of warehouses, Nottingham. Mr. T.C. 
Hine, architect, Nottingham. Quantities farnished ;— 





Pollock and McLennan ....... £5,926 
Farrell and Griffiths..................... §,224 
pI ale -reo > ene s See 5,200 
Pag 3 Ue “eae i are 4,949 

Se Se Te RO BEE: 4,790 
Norman and Booth ..................... 4,765 
SIDS, RES Eee 4,575 
C. C. and A. Dennett .................. 4,305 
Neale and Wilson (accepted) ...... 4,385 


For the erection of a new church at Fairfield, near 
Liverpool: Mr. Raffles Brown, architect :— 


Rccad 

















“ r If the Spire 
<8 | 8 | ho not built. 
an}; @ ls 
43 | = es 

a2: ° 3 \"a6l Se 
Mai 8 (338) a8 

ei °& 2 2 
SZ| - |eea! ga 

Pi; a ia? | 

| 2) 2s ele 
G. Myers «0.0.0... ssscessesees | 45286 | 4,386 0} 3,850 | 4,186 
A. Dempster Sspanpatnamia meinen s 4,190 3,561 10 3,787 3,219 
T. Haines........ <. ee GER, GENE 


J. & W. Jones .............., 


0} 3,300 | 3,220 
A. & G. Holmes . 


For building three pair of semi-detached cottages at 
Finchley, for Mr. W. Morgan. Mr. Eppy, architect :— 
PLOUSHMANR..........s00rercerersesegvensosss £2,379 
Richardson 
Taylor .........-.srscrersersessseeserencerens i; 
Seal and Jackson (accepted) ...... 
For a set of wool rooms, &e., Nottingham, Mr. T. C, 
Hine, architect :— 
Pollock and McLennan 








For a new church, to be built at Clapham, Mr, J, 
Tarring, architect :— 
BurtOn .........cssccsossserssrescoeseenscees 
Bolland \.cisessov.:-.0.ceecccobnns voptvaans 
FLO YMOS ..c.nnncnsasenieccoboreonshavembanes 
TROIS hi cccysc-vasesvaapnsees 
WASOM ...0crcseesssovesessonterstavessesesebe 
Higgs .......sccecceeenerseees , 









For two Italian Villas, for Mr. J. ©. Hook, A.R.A.; 


Messrs. Castle and Jayne, architects. Quantities 
furnished. 
BT ., sPupehalcckawness bavsicnequyenanes £1,692 
Henry Burton .............::ceecsseeenes 1,688 
Haynes and Co.......000-ssserreceeraseee 1,410 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Southwark.—“ G. C.” suggests that a cheerful and more 
agreeable aspect should be given by painting to Southwark 
Bridge. 

“* Larch Wood.” —A correspondent asks for information 





Queen Anne, in St. Paul’s Church-yard. He says | 
the steps are disjointed, and asks “ why should | 


looked after, and our mothers teach us that a | a. c YA Leg 
stitch in time saves nine, and we all know that | 


‘things in life. The same hint will apply to! 


Move. Dwe.uincs at Bricuton.—A | 
branch of the metropolitan Association for | 


| “Société centrale Des 





hod 

= 
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0) 3,197 | 2,912 


0| 3,230 | 2,928 





as to the durability of larch. 

““ Draining Bedford Level.”—Another inquirer wants to 
know what means are to be used to drain the great Bedford 
level. 

Senex” (we will see to it), “A. B.,” “E.C.,” “J, 8.” 
(Randall and Saunders, Bath), “C. F. D.” (shall hear 
“Chanticleer” Crow), “‘ Rev. R. C.,” ‘‘ Mr. P.,” “ Lord 

we H.,” “G. P.,” “Mr. H.,” ‘* Oxoniensie,”” 
+O. B.°-*e. Wit St RP ew. Ge ae. 32 
“M. and A.O'C.,” “8. L., jun.,” “J. H.” (we shall be glad 
to receive the information), “J. D. P.,” “ R. M.,” “J.C.,” 
“W.S8.,” “J. H. H.” ( gallery has not yet been obtained 
for “The Architectural Exhibition’’), “ A. 8.,” ‘A Sub- 


| scriber,” “ Something New” (by writing to Manich), “A 


Subscriber,” Carlisle (advice on such data would but mis- 
lead : employ an architect), “8S. K.” (we cannot assist), 
‘* Mons: H..” “BR. B..” “MM. P” “We... aed 8..." “3. 
E. B.C.,” ““W. M.,” “Constant Reader” (there is no 
foundation for the report as to plot of ground, Parliament- 
street), “J. S.” (we are not aware of any further pro- 
gress), “Rev. F. B. A.” (we will send if practicable), 


| ‘* Marinus” (the best advice we can give is,—employ a 
| competent architect), “ B.,” Folkestone (there is no gene- 


ral Act on the subject), “I. C. B.,” “ W. P.” (if our cor- 
respondent refers to the Ordnance Survey of London, the 
map is not yet published), “‘G. W. B.,” “ E. B.T.” (there 
are several theories; but we have not time to refer), 
“J.E.,” “H. D.O.” (five per cent. usually, unless amount 
be small, when more may be charged. Expenses may be 
added), ‘‘ A Sailor” (we have often called attention to the 
matter justly complained of: repetition would be useless), 
‘The Hand Book to the County Courts,” by D. E. Colom- 
bine, Solicitor. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, “ Industrial 
investment and Emigration, with an Appendix on Com- 
pound Interest, Tontines, &c.” by A. Scratchley, M.A. 
2nd edition. J.W. Parker. ‘“ Iustrations of Mediaval 
Costumes in England,” collected from MSS. by E. A. 
Day and J. H. Dines. Part II, Bosworth. “ A System 
of Apparatus for the Use of Lectures and Experiments 
in Mechanical Philosophy,” by the Rev. R. Willis, M.A., 
F.R.S., &c., with three plates. J. Weale, High Holborn. 
chitectes. Bulletin pour L’exer- 
cise, 1851.” Paris. 

‘* Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
** Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMEN TS. 5s 








IGHTNING CONDUCTORS. — 


R. 8S. NEWALL and CO. Patentees of the Copper Rope 
Lightning Conductor, beg to inform the nobility, clergy, &c. that 
they supply Lightning Conductors, with the point and all staples 
complete for fixing, at one shilling the foot, whatever the altitude 
of the building intended to be protected. 
ta _SN “yh LL — bags Patent Copper Repe Conductor ‘ 

eng use architec ci 3. ientifi i 

parts of the iinoheds. eh: — apostate 
Kkeferences are Permitted to Mr. Fremin, ef the Adelphi ; Mr. 

James Mitchell, of Leicester, Office and Warehouse, 130, Strand, 








Bits of QUANTITIES.—DAY & SON, 

a hithographers to the Queen.—Lithograph Bills of Quan- 

tities with th: 

pov al ue greatest despatch, and at a vast saving on the prices 
17, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN’S-IN N-FIELDS. 


eapanpees ——— 


ILLS of QUANTITIES, MAPS, PLANS, 


ELEVATIONS, and every description of L PHY, 
executed with despatch, at C. OOD YS ite ee lah: 
ment, 257, High Holborn. Every requisite supplied for writing or 


drawing on stone. 


BILLS of QUANTITIES.—Bills of Quan- 


tities, &c., LITHOGRAPHED with cel attention, and 
economy. ps. Plans, &., reduced e cain: i ‘and — de- 
Seristion of Architectural and Engineering Drawings executed in 

, or manner, ogra’ 
ASHBEE and TUCKETT, Lithorret ey an Been, 
18, BROAD-COURT, LON -ACRE, LONDON, 


PL LS of Q UANTITIES— 
: - M, Lithographer and Draughtsman— 
Architectural and Engineering Drawings printed, either plain or 
P podoned oa terion manner. Plans, clevati y } 
or reduced on stone, by efficient dranghtsmen. Bills of quantities, 











specifications, and circulars lithographed in a few hours, and at 
‘ow Saving in price.—20, Parliament-street, and 1, Adam-street, 


phi, London. 
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